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The decorative ceramics of Danish Bjorn 


Wiinblad are among the most unique being 
produced today. Spontaneous and witty, 

both forms and decoration are based on the 
delightful wide-eyed people Wiinblad 

loves to portray. The handle of a cup may 
be a braid of hair—oddly pointed feet may 
serve as a base for a vase. Ever present 


are the pointed nose and the quizzical look 
which give Wiinblad’s pieces their special life 
and a touch of sophistication. A painter and 
designer as well as a ceramist, Wiinblad is 
also well known for his stage sets, 

ballet costumes, and posters. 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22 


abstractions in needlework 


bertha schaefer 32 e. 57 st.. nm. y. 


CERAMICS * SCULPTURE 
TOOLS * CLAYS * MATERIALS 


Your lorgest source for tools, materials, equipment. For pro 
fessionals, amoteurs, teachers, students, hobbyists. Send for 
tree cotelog 


SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. CHP, 304 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y 


a NEW source for all your jewelry 


making, silversmithing and enameling supplies 


Tools, findings, soldering and polishing equipment « 
enamels, Kilns, pre-formed copper trays sterling 
silver sheet, cireles, wires silver solders and flux 
« books and instruction leaflets « and, for your 
further convenience, an advisory service to assist you 
with probloms relating to these crafts 


Send for free illustrated cotoleg end price list today 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY. INC. 
A Handy & Harman Cratt Dealer 
it BAST 48th STREET. NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


September, Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: Contemporary Woven 
Textiles of Today, Canton Art Institute, Canton, Ohio: Tex 
tiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods, San Joaquin Pioneer 
Museum, Stockton, California; Modern Designs in Printed 
Textiles, the Sealamandré Museum of Textiles, New York City. 


Through September 14, Eskimo Art I, sponsored by the Smith 
sonian Institution, at the Sanford Museum, Cherokee, lowa. 


Through September 17, 3rd Annual Juried Exhibit for Connec- 
ticut Craftsmen and Crafts, sponsored by the Society of Con 
necticut Craftsmen in cooperation with the Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, Gifford Hall, Silvermine Guild, Norwalk, Connecticut 


Through September 19. Abstract Japanese Calligraphy Exhibition, 
) examples shown for the first time in this country, at The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


Through September 19, Prints by Paul Klee Exhibition, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 

Through September 22. Creative Crafts Exhibition of ceramics, 
enamels, stained glass, textiles—handwoven or printed — wood, 
metal, leather, and others, The National Collection of Fine 
Arts Smithsonian Institution and co-sponsored by the Kiln 
Club and the Potomac Craftsmen, 10th and Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Through September 22, Planned for Craftsmen Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, 


Through September 27. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibi 
tion, sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, at the 
Washington County Museum, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


September 8-December 12. American Prints Exhibition of 100 
graphic works selected by William S. Lieberman, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. 


September 12-October 10. German Ceramics and German Drawings 
and Watercolors Exhibitions, sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution, at the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


September 15-October 10. American Craftsmen Exhibition, De 
Cordova and Dana Museum and Park, Lincoln, Massachusetts, 


September 15-October 15, Woodeuts by Antonio Frasconi Exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, at Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


September 15-November 15. Chinese Gold and Silver Objects Ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


September 20-October 2, Decorative Ceramics Exhibition by Bjorn 
Wiinblad, one of Scandinavia’s most promising young artists, 
represented with works ir several European museums, at Georg 

Jensen Inc., 667 Filth Avenue, New York City. 


September 20-October 11, Silver and Stone Exhibition by Sam 
Kramer, Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces 
of handcrafted jewelry, sponsored by the American Federation 
of Arts, at State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 


September 22-October 31, Young Designers, 1954; for the second 
time co-sponsored by the Akron Art Institute and “Living 
for Young Homemakers,” Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. 


October. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: Textiles used in the 
Colonial Shrines of America, Teachers State College Art 
Gallery, Kutstown, Pennsylvania; The Symbol of the Rose in 
Textile Design, Telfair Art Museum, Savannah, Georgia: 
Textiles Used in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of America, 
Wichita Art Center, Wichita, Kansas; Textiles of the Dire« 
toire-Empire Periods, Los Angeles Country Museum, Los 
Angeles, California; The Silks of the Harmonists, Everhart 
Museum, Scranton, Pennsylvania; Modern Designs in Printed 
Textiles, The Sealamandré Museum of Textiles, New York 
(ity. 

Through October 3. Design in Scandinavia Exhibition distributed 


bw the American Federation of Arts, at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SWEDISH 
CRYSTAL 
CHARM 


DECANTER 1% pr. 10.00 
GLASsEs 21.00—39.00 poz. 


Through October 12, Japanese House Exhibition; house designed 
by Junzo Yoshimura, built in Japan, dismantled and reas- 
sembled in the outdoor exhibition area of the Museum of 


Modern Art, New York City. 


October 1-21, Designer-Craftsmen, U.S.A., distributed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, at the University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 


October 1-21. The Making of a Fine Book, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Art, at the Topeka Public Library, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


October 1-22, Eskimo Art 1 Exhibition, sponsored by the Smith 
sonian Institution, at the Museum of Arts and Crafts, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 


October 1-22, Eskimo Art IL Exhibition, sponsored by the Smith 
sonian Institution, at the Museum of Natural History, Hous 
ton, Texas. 


October 1-28. Contemporary Japanese Prints Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Institution, at the State University Teach 
ers College, Plattsburgh, New York. 


October 2-22. New Design Developments Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the University of Mani 
toba, Winnipeg, Canada 

October 2-23, Filty Books of the Year Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

October 2.23. Balinese Wood Sculpture Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at lowa State Teachers Col 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


October 3-24. Wtalian Arts and Crafts Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the Wilmington Society of the 
Fine Arts, Wilmington, Delaware. 

October 4-27. New Bork in Stained Glass Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Philbrook Art 
Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


October 7-28. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, spon 


sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Atlanta Pub 
lie Library, Atlanta, Georgia 


October 15, Entries close for the 3ith Annual Exhibition of Crafts 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen and the Mil 
waukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Write for prospectus after September 15, 


October 19-November 21, Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, dis 
tributed by the American Federation of Arts, at the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada, 


October 24-November 15, Americana Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the Historical Society of Montana, 
Helena, Montana. 


October 24-November 28, Ceramic National (1st Biennial) 
Exhibition, sponsored by Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Onondaga Pottery Company and Ferro Corporation with re 
gional entries from School of Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Los Angeles County Art Institute, 
San Francisco Museum of Art, Georgia Museum of Art, 
Athens; Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts; Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, Toronto, At the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


October 24-December 19, Pre-Columbian Art Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Art, at the Isaac Delgado 
Museum, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


October 25-November 15, Silver and Stone Exhibition by Sam 
Kramer, Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces 
of handcrafted jewelry, sponsored by the American Federation 
of Arts at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


October 25-November 15. Planned for Craftsmen Exhibition, spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


October 3O-November 30. First Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show, 
including ceramics, metal work, sculpture, bookbinding, tex 
tiles, furniture, at University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


November 1-22. American Craftsmen Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, the State University Teachers Col 
lege, Plattsburgh, New York 
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DO YOU MAKE 


Handmade European and Oriental papers, } 


made up into envelopes and cards, make 
unique personal greetings beautiful and sim- 
, ple. Sample selection of 11 different sets in 
nine colors, in perfect condition for your ex- 
perimenting, will be sent postpaid for $1.00 


check or money order. ‘ 


THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 


109 East 4ist St.. New York 16, N. Y 


j Murray Hill 5-6170 


YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? 


famous among artists for centuries, already 4 


ThE yarn SEpot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liewes yarn depot 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


CATHEDRAL WEAVING CENTRE 
Canterbury, England 


offers quality weaving yarns 


2-oly WORSTED a tb 7,840 yds 
SAXONY ath 6,400 yds 
t-oly CHEVIOT $2.0 a lb 2,200 yds 
HARRIS $2.00 a tb 1.800 yds 


QUALITY LINEN, al! counts & colours from $3.00 a ib 
Posting & Packing, up to 3 Ibs. 50c,; 7 Ibs. $1.00 


Post orders despatched daily to U.S.A. & Canada 


Faiénee tureen or salad bowl by Bjorn Wiinblad 
of Denmark, under forty dollars; matching salad 
servers, under twenty dollars. Part of the Wiinblad 
exhibit at Georg Jensen, Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Gray or brown sheep's 
wool im undyed natural 
colors, with bright over 
plaid, in stoles more than 
2'4 yards long. Hand carded, spun and woven, $22. 
At Rabun Studios, 31 East 67th St.. New York City. 


Tawny cowhide bag, lined 
in green suede for autumn. 
One of a kind, all hand- 
sewn, at $45 plus tax. At 
Idella La Vis’ 14 West 
Sith Street, New York City. 


Sugar scissors, delicately patterned. from Denmark. 
A slight pressure and the tongs do their pick up 
job: release them and they pop open again. Avail- 
able at H. Nils, 1 East 58th Street, New York City. 
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Butterflies, leaves, flowers in 
handmade Japanese paper 

laminated for strength to 
make an unworldly lamp that 
“gives a lovely light.” $15, 
Penthouse Gallery, 15 West 
55th Street, New York City. 


Handsome glass fish receptacle for table use hy 
Maurice Heaton. Approximately 12 inches long, at 
$10. Available at America House —with other Hea- 
ton glass 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


Ceramic taper holders, in 
black, white, blue, green, 
with contrasting rims, at 
$1.50 each, from Denmark. About 3 inches wide. 
At Bonniers, 605 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


\ decorative accessory to be coveted, opulent, deep 
and wide (six and one-half inches in diameter), an 
ash tray of crystal with sloping bowl, curved handle. 
$25 from Steuben at 718 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con. | 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


WOODEN WARE TO DECORATE 


Paint your own designs on these handsome 
pieces. Moulded plywood plates and trays in 
mahogany, bird's-eye maple and birch, sanded 
and ready to decorate. Also available, Granville 
fruit or salad bowls and chopping blocks. 


Plates 8°’ to 10° Bowls 6 to 20” Trays 12” to 16” 


Write for price list to 


Distributors: GRAHAM HARDWARE, inc., Bethel, Vermont 
Telephone: Bethe! 4-2331 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on '/, Ib. tubes 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We hove ao complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Decorative faiénce flower holder 
by Bjorn Wiinblad, Danish 
ceramist; blue predominating, 
with pink. At Georg Jensen. 


Intelligent Givin 


Many of our readers have asked us just what the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council is and how it operates. So we have asked Dorothy Giles to write 
the story of its inception and history which appears on page 19, 

We believe the record of the American Crafismen’s Educational Council 
during the eleven years of its existence gives it the right to be considered among 
those national cultural organizations deserving of public support. 

Inevitably, such a statement leads to thoughts on tax-exempt memberships 
and charitable gifts. The people of the United States are undoubtedly in a posi- 
tion to give more generously than those of many other countries, but it is never- 
theless a credit to them that they do so in such large measure. This attitude 
seems to perpetuate the traditions of our early settlers who gave shelter and food 
to those in need as they fought their way westward, Even that giving held 
some measure of self-interest, for each pioneer who succeeded made the lot of all 
the others far easier. 

Giving is stimulated by two emotions: pity and a desire to help the unfor- 
tunate, and a wish to establish institutions which will better society. In the first 
group come hospitals, the care of the needy young and aged and a great variety 
of community services. In the second group will be found the support of educa- 
tional and culiural institutions such as schools, museums, symphonies and art 
and craft services, as well as many groups concerned with political or social 
studies. All these areas must be supported for the ultimate national good, 

No one individual can respond to every demand. Giving then becomes in the 
organized society in which we live a matter of judgment and discrimination, 
Some wish to give largely to one institution, others prefer to divide the amount 
they can give among many. Some giving must come from the heart, some must 
be governed by intellectual analysis. Even here the heart can lead, guiding gifts 
to areas in which the individual is preéminently interested. 

During the past twenty-five years or so the crafts have risen as a phoenix 
from the ashes to which they had been reduced by the industrial revolution, Once 
again they have been generally accepted as a vital part of the arts. They meet 
a great need creatively and therapeutically. They fill their niche in the economic 
scene. They develop discrimination and taste in the general public. This they 
have accomplished with little understanding and support by other than a few. 

if the potentialities inherent in the crafts are to be brought to full fruition 
they must command wider support by all their well-wishers, Readers of Craft 
Horizons, visitors to craft exhibitions, all those who as members of the general 
public enjoy the beauty the handerafts can bring them, should reserve some 
measure of their giving for those organizations, both local and national, which 
are active in the development of craftsmanship. In doing so, not only will they 
reap personal happiness, but they will help bring to many communities and 
persons a richer life, filled with the joys of beauty and self-expression. A.O. 


Below: polychrome decorated faiénce pieces by 
Stig Lindberg. Opposite, the potter in his studio eyes 
finished piece; below, original stoneware shapes. 
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BY ARTHUR HALD 


Stig Lindberg 


ar tist In clay A brilliant, dynamic potter creates ceramic 


sculpture, stoneware, tableware, decorates faiénce 


iG Linpperc has great talent. That of course is a 
S minimum requirement for a ceramist who is art di- 
rector of a large, modern porcelain factory, But he is 
zifted also outside his own special field. With a passion 
for his material—clay—-he combines an appetite and a 
knack for many other things. He can even write a good 
article—but preferably not about himself. He tackles 
people and practical problems with quick frontal assault. 
He hates all that is safe and mediocre, the established 
taste and the conventional tradition. He is dynamic, pro- 
testing, and always on the march. He seems to be play- 
ing all the while, but in his studio or in the factory he 
turns perfectionist. He loves useless things, personal ex- 
pressions, but at the same time he has a talent for creat- 
ing useful ones. 

His house is an eighteenth century inn. Besides his 
studio, it contains sculpture, paintings, printed textiles 
and a collection of graphic art. Here he lives, overlook- 
ing a bay of the inner Stockholm archipelago, with his 
wife Gunnel and their two little girls. Farther out on the 
island in the archipelago stands the Gustavsberg Porce- 
lain Factory where he works. This is one of Sweden's 
three big ceramic enterprises, owned by the Cooperative 
Society. It is a large organization and, from the point of 
view of design, a progressive one. 

In this factory clay is utilized in many ways, from 
ceramic sculpture to bathroom fixtures. But bone china 
is its specialty. The factory also produces plastics and 
enamel bathtubs. When it comes to design. Lindberg 
has a finger—-if not the whole hand-—in every pie. 

He is at once chief designer and studio potter. Al- 
though he carries all responsibility for excellence in de- 
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Top, above: white bone china tableware designed by Lindberg. 
Above: stoneware jantasies for flower holders, turquoise and brown. 
Opposite; stoneware, blue and turquoise; china coffee set. 
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sign in the assembly line household wares, there is always 
clay sticking to his fingers. He is no armchair ceramist. 
In this respect he follows an established tradition of 
modern design in Sweden, with its constant juxtaposition 
of utility ware and one-of-a-kind treasures. This stimu- 
lates the mass production end, gives it freshness, keeps 
the designer from locking himself up in his ivory tower. 

Lindberg’s talent is, turn and turn about, directed into 
different channels. The possibilities and limitations of 
industrial production are a challenge to his inventiveness. 
But he can turn his back in the twink of an eye on indus- 
trial production for a rapid turn at sketching decorative 
faiénce; or do a rightabout-face at stubborn and patient 
experiment with stoneware glaze or sophisticated tex- 
tural effects. Form and decoration flow naturally from 
him. Stig Lindberg does not seem to know the meaning 
of comformity, compromise or of kowtowing to tradition. 
He concentrates on his work as one possessed; this is 
what makes it possible for him to capture a design idea 
the moment it is born. 

Lindberg has invented original ceramic shapes. His 
name has become a magnet for many colleagues the world 
over. This year, professional potters from six different 
nations have come to him to study. This autumn he has 
started a school where the best students from the four 
most important schools of design in Scandinavia will be 
allowed to work. He does not guard his ideas jealously, 
nor is he ashamed of feeling pride in his successes. 
Among the various honors bestowed upon him, I think he 
values most a Grand Prix at the 9th Triennale, the only 
international exchange for crafts and industrial design. 
He has been represented at all the Good Design Exhibi- 
tions sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art, and there 
is room for his wosk also at that citadel of tradition, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. The most trying 
result of all this recognition lies probably in the fact that 
he is constantly being plagiarized. If this sounds like 
bragging, it may be discounted by Lindberg’s constant 
dissatisfaction, the curse he is under of never being able 
to leave well enough alone, always having to round the 
next corner to explore the next possibility. 

There are few Scandinavian designers who are in con- 
temporary vein as consistently as Stig Lindberg. His work 
is still too new-—and himself too young, at thirty-eight 
to permit of mature evaluation of his work, the sort of 
judgment which requires the perspective of time. But he 


should be very happy right now that the things he 
creates have such flair and distinction that they have been 
accepted by his own ‘generation as one of the most con- 
vineing examples of design in our times. 

Stig Lindberg has impressive backing: A modern fac- 
tory, with excellent laboratories and engineers; a pro- 
gressive management—esthetically and labor-wise; and 
a tradition of quality established by his predecessor, Wil- 
helm Kage. Behind him—or with him—there is also a 
large but fastidious public following, individuals who 
are capable of appreciating, for example, as special a 
thing as stoneware. Lindberg in this way has a sounding- 
board, a gauge to guide expansion which, with every 
success, increases the demand for his things. 

Lindberg once intended to be a pianist, but injured one 
of his thumbs. Now he sings spirituals and has fascinat- 
ing ways with jazz on his piano. He also considered 
becoming a painter. His paintings have remained in his 
studio and his cupboards. It is clay that is his material. 

As a ceramist he is an anti-classicist, although there is 
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as much clay on his hands as on those of the most vener- 
able potter on Kerameikos. He makes love to his material. 
is naturally a good technician, knows how to pick from 
the technician's store of knowledge the specific method 
that will best serve his esthetic purpose. 

Gaily 
Ceramic sculpture and stoneware are. roughly speaking. 
secondary for him. The cultivation of dynamic form, of 
surface texture, understanding of graphic effect are 
plainly visible in everything he does. His third interest 
is tableware. Ten years ago. of course. he demonstrated 
that it is quite possible to make a triangular plate on a 
potter's wheel, even though up till then only round ones 
had been made. But as he grew older, and under the pres- 
sure of mass production requirements of a factory —plus 
the demands of consumer opinion in Sweden Lindberg 
has become more and more absorbed with everyday 
things. He has developed new designs in tableware, im- 


decorated faiénce was his first big success. 


proved its technical quality, and expanded the scope of 
ovenware. This means that he reaches the majority of his 
publie, not as a personality, but as a designer of good 
things for everyday use. In the long run, he could not 
endure making these things alone, but is perhaps more 
fascinated by them than he is quite ready to admit. A 
witty and characteristic textile print, illustrations for a 
child’s book, an exquisite stoneware vase, a nymph-like 
figurine — creating these are a source of rejuvenation for 
him, new paths into worlds of design to be explored. The 
beauty of functional objects, and of the non-functional. 
are in the final analysis all a part of the same cargo, 


Arthur Hald, editor of “Form” magazine, also edits “Kon- 
tur” which is published by the Swedish Society of Arts 
and Crafts in Stockholm. Mr. Hald has recently made a 
survey of crafts in the United States. His father, Edward 
Hald, artist and designer, is director of Orrefors Glass. 
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Voguchi’s Akari lamps, three basie shapes above and at right: a fourth, 
page 18, Of handmade paper on spiral bamboo ribs. frailable at Bonniers, New York. 
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ry ue story of how | came to make Akari lamps starts 
| ipo’ fish. In the late spring of 1951 (on my second 
trip to Japan after the war). | stopped over in Gifu on 
my way to Kyoto, the ancient capital which is near by. 
Gifu is famous for its cormorant fishing, and this | 
wished to see. 

Fach night, at an hour set with the changing darkness 
ef the moon, the little Ayu fishes swim out into the fast 
crystal flow of the Nagara river. The rest is serious fish- 
ing, as well as a man-made spectacle of the summer sea- 
sons never to be forgotten. 

First we go up stream and board pleasure boats. In the 
distance, fires dance upon the waters which, fast ap- 
proaching. are seen to blaze from the prows of long 
slender fishing boats. We hear the cries of the black 
cormorant birds, the shouts of the bird master, and his 
drum-like thumping on the sides of the boats. Presently 
they are upon us, the tethered birds diving, the flipping 
fish in their beaks; then the fast movement to disgorge. 
It is like a chariot race of birds in which we take part, 
caught in the excitement, drifting along beside the busy 


Japanese 


Akari lamps 


/ Aght. translucent 


sculpture by a great sculptor 


BY ISAMU NOGUCHI 
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fishing in our lantern-bedecked boat. Part and parcel of 
this are. of course. the Gifu lanterns which are famous 
all over Japan. 

Why Gifu lanterns have survived is in part, at least, 
due to the decorative uses to which most lanterns have 
heen assigned these days. But there are other reasons of 


tradition and temperament for which real Gifu chochin 
(lanterns) are esteemed. This has to do with their qual- 
ity: the fine paper, and the slender spiral of the bamboo 
ribs which contribute to a light and grace which is 
matched by no others. They appeal to the particular love 
of the Japanese for things ephemeral 


like the cherry 
blossoms, like life. 
Thus Gifu is still a lantern-making town, and it is in- 


evitable that one go to see how they are made, the best 
place being Ozeki’s. | was much interested as a sculptor 
in their methods of manufacture: the frames upon which 
are wound the bamboo and paper: the flexibility and 
immediately suggested new  pos- 
a light sculpture, translu- 


simplicity of which 
sibilities of sculptural forms 
cent and collapsible! 

That night | designed two lantern shapes. (one of 
which is shown on page 17). Much interest was aroused 
in Gifu at the unheard-of notion of new departures, Pres- 
ently this beeame like a cause with me—a new shape. 
merely, was not enough; it obviously had to be fitted 
into today’s new ways and uses. 

Lanterns still assumed the use of candles, any allow- 
ance for electric bulbs an afterthought, just in case. It 
appeared to me that there was no real correlation between 
the shape of the lantern, the paper, and the connection 
of Wa, or rim. to the new electric light source, either in 
hanging or in standing lanterns. All this offered a chal- 
lenge. To my way of thinking. certain values of the tradi- 
tional past have somehow to be adapted to our present 
times; and only by change considerate of qualities could 
those qualities survive. In this respect | think that candles 
are more humanly attractive than electric lights: but 
there must be change. without which lanterns too must 
go. whatever their sentimental appeal. And to survive 
only as festive decorations is to deny lanterns a very real 
part of their intrinsic beauty, as well as their honorable 
tradition as a source of light. 

fkari means light in Japanese. its written ideograph 
the sun and the moon. In olden days it was customary 
to say “bring an Akari,” just as we would say “bring a 
light.” Akari also suggests lightness in the same way as 
“light” does. This is why | named my lanterns Akari. 

fkari are light in weight, they bring lightness and 
light together, but what is of even greater significance to 
me is the quality of light they shed. Due to the paper 
(handmade) there is a human warmth which we miss in 
our too perfect modern materials. It is as if. though the 
candles have gone, still the spirit of their flickering flame 
remains bedded in the warm texture of paper, bamboo 
and Ha. As a foil to our harsh mechanized existence 
they recall an older, quieter time to relax us. 

Although | brought the first two Akari back to New 
York with me in 1951], it has taken all this time to ar- 
range manufacture and distribution. A light of such 
ephemeral lightness needed a champion and a develop- 
ment of taste. In Gifu itself the manufacture of Akari 
has been set up to become eventually an enterprise of the 
whole town; to pass from Ozeki, the present initiators, to 
other members of the Gifu Lantern Makers’ Association. 

It was probably inevitable that the organization of all 
this developed gradually—the deflection of an old tradi- 
tion requires intricate accommodations to social as well as 
mechanical inertia. | hope | convey something which may 
be of value to others concerned with bringing alive, for 
ourselves and our times, the countless nuances of life 
from other times and places which otherwise are likely 
lo pass away everywhere under the impact of our West- 
ern “progress.” 


Isamu Noguchi, a sculptor of international acclaim, has 
had a studio in New York jor many years, is an American 
citizen. In designing Akari lamps, Noguchi thought o/ 


them as “sculptured forms ... translucent and collapsible.” 
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The Gallery at America House 
where the u ork o} eminent American 
craftsmen is exhibited. 


the story of 


the A.C.E.C. 


The American Craftsmen s 


Charles Uht 


Educational Council takes stock of eleven years’ 


service to craftsmen and public 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


HEN recently the Association of Interior Decorators 
orleans an honorary membership on Mrs. Vander- 
bilt Webb in her official capacity as President of the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, the most 
critical organization in the field of the decorative arts 
paid its highest tribute to the ideals behind and the 
achievements of the A.C.E.C. during its eleven years of 
service to craftsmen and to the public. 

That the honor was considered a fitting one, by those 
in a position to know what the Council has accomplished 
in raising standards in the decorative accessories field. 
has been expressed by many. In their opinion Mrs. Webb. 
through the Educational Council of which she was a 
founder as well as its chief executive, has done as much as 
or more than anyone in the United States to raise the 
standards of craftsmanship and to make the public con- 
scious of the value of the crafts. 

This is high praise as well as a challenge. It suggests 
the question: how thoroughly do readers of Craft 
Horizons know the purpose. the function, the history 
and the aims of the A.C.E.C, whose official voice Craft 
Horizons is? It seems not amiss, therefore. to review 
briefly the story of the Council from its somewhat tenta- 
tive beginning during the War to the position of prestige 
it holds today not only among the steadily increasing 
number of craftsmen in this country, but also among 


craftsmen, artists and educators in other lands who see in 
the development of fine craftsmanship an answer to some 
of the most perplexing problems of our time. Pioneering 
in the field. the A.C.E.C. has blazed a trail which offers 


hope and inspiration to craft workers all over the world. 

Probably one substantial reason for the success of the 
A.C.E.C. is the fact that it came into existence to meet a 
rising need. In this it was a far remove from many of the 
arts and crafts movements of the past which have been 
more idealistic than realistic. Those responsible for its 
founding in 1943 already had had ten or more years’ 
practical experience in helping craftsmen market their 
wares. They were fully aware of the gap that too fre- 
quently exists between the craftsman who necessarily 
lives and works away from large centers and the public 
who are his customers. They realized that craftsmen and 
publie needed educating in the value of crafts. Even 
more, they knew that the future of craftsmanship rested 
on the constant improvement of taste, design and tech- 
nique among individual handworkers. 

Mrs. Webb's experience in the field of crafts began 
during the depression, in 1932, when she organized in her 
home county a small cooperative group known as Putnam 
County Products. Putnam is a small rural county on the 
east bank of the Hudson some fifty miles north of New 
York City. Thought of originally in terms of eggs, pot 
cheese, string beans and homemade jams, Putnam County 
Products quickly astonished its founders by producing 
for sale a variety of handmade things. The number of 
men and women living in a comparatively small area 
who were amateur but ardent craftsmen proved conclu- 
sively that the crafts had not been overcome by the ma- 
chine age. This group realized other craftsmen had the 
same problems of design and marketing as they and sug- 
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America House where the finest of American 
handmade decorative accessories are displayed and sold. 


gested that an association of similar movements in other 
parts of the country might well bring contributions to 
our national life which would enrich it and provide 
craftsmen with additional ways of supporting themselves. 

Inquiries among other locally organized groups of 
handworkers resulted in 1939 in a two-day conference of 
representatives of craft groups from New York, New 
Jersey and the New England states and the formation, at 
the close of the conference, of the Handeraft League 
Craftsmen. Three years later this merged with a group 
started by Miss Anne Morgan and was incorporated as 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. 

The first step of the Handcraft League was to establish 
a shop in New York where members’ work could be sold. 
This was America House. The Cooperative Council con- 
tinued to operate America House allotting to each crafts- 
man whose work was sold there one share of stock plus 
a dividend based on the pro rata share of the amount of 
the goods sold. As America House grew and attracted 
the work of more and more craftsmen from all parts 
of the country, this business set-up became dificult and 
impractical. Three years ago, in 1951, all stock was 
bought in. The Cooperative Council was legally dis- 
solved. America House Ltd. was organized as a separate 


business concern, the stock in it being held by the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Educational Council for the benefit of all 
craftsmen. Craftsmen now sell through America House as 
individuals without owning stock in the company. 

By this time the Educational Council had already es- 
tablished an imposing number of responsibilities, all con- 
cerned with the education of craftsmen and the education 
of the general public in regard to the place of the crafts in 
modern life. As the name of the Council implies, its pur- 
pose is education. It was founded in 1943 to carry on 
work which, though closely allied to, still lay somewhat 
outside the functions of the Cooperative Council. Its 
charter, granted by the Regents of the State of New York, 
states the purpose of the A.C.E.C. to be: “an educational 
association to provide education in handcrafts and to 
further and stimulate public interest in and appreciation 
of the work of handcraftsmen.” 

How does it do this? 

An initial venture of the newly organized Educational 
Council was the responsibility of the publication of a 
mimeographed sheet, then going to stockholders in the 
Cooperative Council, of news of craftsmen and craft 
groups. In eleven years this informal “magazine” has de- 
veloped into Craft Horizons, the leading journal of its 
kind in the country, with a circulation of 15,000. 

In addition to the publication of Craft Horizons, now 
appearing six times a year, the Educational Council has 
published several pamphlets on subjects pertinent to suc- 
cessful craftsmanship in these times, which have sold 
promisingly. One of these — “The Craftsman Sells His 
Wares” — is now in its third printing. 

A specialized and expertly selected library of some 450 
volumes devoted to crafts has been gradually assembled 
in the Educational Council's headquarters. This is open 
to the use of all visitors. Books nay be borrowed for two- 
week periods by members of the Council and of affiliated 
groups. A growing file of photographs valuable to teachers 
of crafts as well as to individual craftsmen has become 
part of the lending library. The Council also acts as a 
clearing house for information of all kinds. 

America House moved to a Madison Avenue address 
in 1943, the year the Council was established. It was 
agreed that the Council should establish headquarters here 
where there was space for exhibitions and other activities. 
When America House in 1950 was again obliged to move 
to its present address, 32 East 52nd Street, even better 
gallery facilities were available. Since the granting of the 
Charter, the Educational Council has sponsored eight ex- 
hibitions each year, on every phase of craftsmanship. 
These exhibitions in their gallery headquarters draw an 
increasing number of spectators. They are of particular 
value in setting standards for craftsmen, decorators and 
for the public in general. 

Since 1950 the gallery has been given over during the 
summers to an exhibition of the work of craftsmen under 
thirty years of age. Young Americans, as the exhibition 
is called, presents a live specimen of current thought and 
endeavor which is of particular interest. 

Other exhibitions, planned to travel about the country 
to be shown in schools and museums, and three travel 
exhibitions, prepared by the Council for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, greatly extend the work of the Educational 
Council. The second of these prepared for the State De- 
partment—a group of four exhibitions, each mounted to 
travel and assembled in ten cases and on fourteen panels 
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is still on its world tour which includes the countries of 
western Europe, South America and the Far East. Co- 
operating with the Brooklyn Museum and nine other 
nationally known museums, the Council arranged the 
exhibition Designer Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953, showing 243 
pieces selected from 8.000 entries. This exhibition is now 
on tour in the United States. 

True to its educational purpose, the Council has not 
neglected the training and development of master crafts- 
men. In 1944 it opened the School for American Craftsmen 
in connection with the Dartmouth College Student Work- 
shop. Two years later, with the end of the War. Dartmouth 
again needed the space occupied by the School which 
became a part of the Liberal Arts College of Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. After a few seasons at Alfred, the 
School was asked to become a division of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, at Rochester, N. Y., thus round- 
ing out the Institute's program of educational services. The 
School is now housed in an old but lovely building where 
it is splendidly equipped and staffed under the leadership 
of the Institute’s president, Dr. Mark Ellingsen. The 
Counc no longer has any specific responsibility for the 
School though there is a continued close liaison through 
Mrs. Webb who serves on the Institute's Board of 
Trustees and as chairman of the School Committee. 

Instruction by experienced master craftsmen, who also 
work three days a week in their own shops, is given in 
textiles, ceramics, wood and metals. Work by the students 
which passes the high tests set by the faculty is sold by 
America House, thus carrying on the basic ideal on which 
the School was founded — that the student should earn 
while he learns and be ready on graduation to make his 
living as a craftsman. Graduates are now working in their 
own shops, with industry and as teachers. The School 
gives an A.A.S. degree for two years’ work. Beginning this 
year, it offers a B.S. degree for a four-year course. 


Though this is necessarily a brief resumé of the work 
and the scope of the Educational Council, it touches on 
its most influential phases. This growing popularity of 
the crafts and the growing numbers of students in craft 
classes of every degree opens to the Educational Council 
an ever-widening horizon, Perhaps the greatest need in the 
craft field today is that of raising standards of teacher 
training. There is at present a deplorable misunderstand- 
ing of the place of crafts in the general art picture. No 
adequate scientific data exist on which to base teacher 
training programs, Ideas for a curriculum for training 
craft teachers and plans for instituting a series of work- 
shop experiments at every age level and in several types of 
schools is a definite future goal of the Council. 

The Council is supported by contributions and two types 
of membership — regular and group. Regular members 
pay from $5 to $100 or more a year, Group members, of 
which there are now 70 from all over the country, pay 
dues of $3 for groups of 30 or less, and $5 for larger 
groups. All regular members receive Craft Horizons six 
times a year, library privileges and special notices. 

The future program of the Council depends upon the 
support of the public. Now that the Council has proved 
incontrovertibly what it can do to further the rise of fine 
craftsmanship in our country, it is hoped new members 
will join the Council, seeking through it to have a hand 
in the strengthening of America. 

The Council Trustees are: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Pres- 
ident; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President; Miss Mary 
Vail Andress, Secretary; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treas 
urer; Mr. Richard F. Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mr. 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr, Allen 
Eaton, Mr. George Wm. Eggers, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mr. 
Ely Jacques Kahn, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Dr. Burl N. 
Osburn, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mr. Meyric R. Rogers, 
Mrs. Owen D. Young and Mrs. George W. Patch. 


A student at his bench in the 
woodworking shop at the 
School for American Craftsmen, 


Rochester, New York, 
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Far left, “Inner Circle.” 

as designed by Randall Morgan. 
Left, a design by Stamos, 

“The Harbor.” Below, 

final sketch for “The Harbor.” 


Hooked rugs designed 


by contemporary pamters 


“Artists Accent” collection 


BY GLORIA FINN 


Y interest in rug making is one of long standing. 

The vitality of the wool (which seems to have a life 

of its own). the array of bright and subtle colors, the 

many textures the material is able to assume, has made 
it a medium in which | enjoy working. 

| chose hooking (using a punch needle) for my 
method as it allows greater freedom of movement and 
has a quality of individuality which does not allow exact 
repetition as in the woven or knotted rug. 

The “Artist's Accent” rug project grew out of my frus 
tration in seeking but not finding commercial patterns that 
were worth the time, effort and money to reproduce. An 
immediate reaction from craftsmen to this statement will 
be: “Why not design your own rugs?”. My answer is that 
although | hope | am a good craftsman | am not inven 
tive. My strength lies in my technique and in my ability 
to interpret in wool the designs of artists. 
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Working at the frame, right, Gloria 

Finn flanked by an artist's 

sketch and her “paint pot” of many colored 
yarns. Design is drawn on linen. 


Reminiscent of a patchwork quilt, 
“Staccato” below was designed by Easton 


Pribble, is richly colored. 
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In quieter hues, the rug below is “Flight” by Leonard 
Maurer. Rugs are executed with painstaking care, backs are beautiful. 


This project simply follows the ancient tradition of rug 
making which utilizes the designs of the outstanding 
artists of the day and the production of the master crafts- 
men. Rug making as an art dates back at least 2,500 
years. Long before this, man in a still primitive state felt 
a necessity for floor and wall coverings. Bits of felt rugs 
made of bark felt have been discovered which are attrib- 
uted to the Upper Paleolithic Age, 25,000 to 30,000 years 
ago. In the Orient, rugs achieved an importance far sur- 
passing the casual place that floor coverings have in to- 
day's house and were treasured as objects of great value 
to be made in palace workshops under the supervision of 
the most talented artisis to be found. Emperors and other 
potentates were patrons of the rug makers. The Chinese 
spring or winter carpet of Khusraw, made of silk and 
interlaced with gold and jewels, was valued at $200,000, 
000-—an incredible contrast to the rug which today is 
nothing more than a muted accessory in a room, while 
fabric and wallpaper are given star roles in interiors. 

My problem was at once a difficult and a simple one. 


The difficulty was that although | loved making rugs the 
only patterns available were either warmed-over editions 
of nineteenth century hooked rugs or poor copies of 
Oriental carpets. There are, of course, many delightful old 
hooked rugs—a few are beautiful; but the charm and 
value of the majority, it seems to me, lies in their in- 
terest as folk art, and in their antiquity. There is certainly 
no esthetic validity in copying such designs in 1954. 
This is not to dismiss those careful and devoted work- 
ers of traditional hooked rugs who so often try to simulate 
the painter's brush; or to be disdainful of the casual de- 
sign which simply grows as the craftsman works along. 
Hooking rugs is fun and anyone who derives pleasure 
from making rugs should do so. However, it is my con- 
tention that in order that rugs be considered as fine art, 
the designs must be a sensitive balance of line, form and 
color. And only a knowing artist can accomplish this. 
Having reached this conclusion, | found a simple solu 
tion to the problem. | would follow the practice of the 
Aubusson and other workshops whose rugs were designed 
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by such painters as Boucher and Boudin and executed 
by the best artisans. First it was necessary to find artists 
whose style was adaptable to the technique of rug mak- 
ing and who were interested in the experiment. 

Not all artists are able to design rugs. The failure of 
many of the modern artist-designed rugs lies in the fact 
that they are simply adaptations of paintings, not spe- 
cifically designed for floor coverings. The result is that 
these rugs are now used as wall hangings. 

With the invaluable help of Greta Daniel, Assistant 
Curator of the Department of Architecture and Design of 
the Museum of Modern Art, | made contact with several 
of the outstanding artists in the country. To my delight I 
found almost everyone interested, enthusiastic and willing 
to submit designs. 

The artists have approached the problem as one of 
making a rug that must lie on the floor and can be walked 
on. | have not limited them to exact sizes, for each pattern 
needs its own particular measurements, nor has the 
painter been limited in color range. | have insisted that 


Left, the rug: below, the sketch 

of Hans Moller’s “Equinox.” Colors are deep, 
dark with the artistry most evident 

not only in their combination but juxtaposition. 


the design should have each artist's hallmark and for this 
reason mine is a collection of rugs as varied as the styles 
of the artists in the participating group. Among these are 
|. Rice Pereira, Hans Moller. Fannie Hillsmith. T. 
Stamos, Milton Avery, Jimmy Ernst. Ralston Crawford. 
Anni Albers, Randall Morgan, Easton Pribble, Leonard 
Maurer, Robert Gates, George Wells, Robert Knipschild, 
Xanti Schawinsky, Virginia Nepodal, Marguerite Bur- 
gess and Pietro Lazzari. 

In spite of this seeming freedom of approach, | should 
like to quote from a letter written by Fannie Hillsmith: 
“I'm so glad you like the design. It certainly was an 
amazing amount of work. | learned a lot. When I en- 
larged the painting (in the cartoon) all the shapes went 
off the drawing, so then | had practically to redo the 
entire painting.” 

| have learned a great deal since | executed my first 
original rug, “Duet.” designed by Marguerite Burgess. 
Neither of us had any idea of the proper way to approach 
the problem. Marguerite painted the birds on the linen 
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and I tried to hook the rug. We soon discovered that the 
most effective way to work together was for the artist to 
submit a small color sketch, If it was acceptable, he made 
a full size cartoon which | could transfer to the linen. I 
would then work and interpret from the color sketch. 
Since | believe that rugs should not look like tapestries 
or realistic pictures but should have, rather, an abstract 
quality, shading does not play an important role in my 
patterns. The designs’ blended effects come from the 
artist's knowledge of placing color next to color. Much 
of the excitement comes from using a variety of tech- 
niques and various weights of wool, working two yarns 
together, clipping. over-working, mottling and sculptur- 
ing. In mentioning these methods of hooking and finish- 
ing | want to say that I use them sparingly. The design 
is the thing. and my only reason for clipping or sculp- 
turing is to bring out to the fullest extent the original 


feeling of the artist's work. | have seen rugs in which 
every material and technique is used. | feel their only 
importance lies in the fact that they are experimental. 

Color becomes a matter of adjustment because wool 
dyes do not have the clarity of paint. | have found that 
it becomes a tedious task for the artist to work from a 
wool color chart, therefore we work together closely in 
matching the wool to the paint. When this is not possible, 
we keep the value of the colors the same. Paternayan Bros. 
in New York does special dyeing for me. 

The artist's rugs are made to order, limited to a signed 
edition of ten each. | hope. of course, that they will find 
an interested public. However, regardless of the outcome, 
I feel that our group is making a valuable contribution 
in helping to restore the rug to its former glory as a work 
of beauty and importance rather than relegating it for- 
ever to its position of stepchild in decoration. 


Left, 1. Rice Pereira’s “Eastward,” 
more subtle than appears here. 

fhove, “Vintage” by George J. Wells in 
shades of blue, green on gray ground, 
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Brugalla’s own book, light blue morocco, 

undulating fillets, inlaid circlets. Above it, covers 

of orange morocco, decoration in gold and 
palladium, green and white inlay. Top, far right, red 
and gray morocco. Below it, binding in pale 
chestnut with gold tooling inspired by ironwork. 
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Bookbinders search for new design 


BY EMILIO BRUGALLA 


OOKBINDERS have always found means of expressing 
B themselves in their own characteristic ways, al- 
though falling in line generally with the esthetic trend 
of the day—a trend set by painters and other artists who 
have worked freely with their fellow craftsmen. Today 
things are different. The desire to be original, which has 
overshadowed other considerations, has exhausted the 
craftsman’s repertory—that rich heritage of his which 
had accumulated slowly over the years under neo-classic 
tradition. The present-day craftsman therefore finds him- 
self somewhat at a loss, unless he is endowed with ex- 
traordinary creative ability; he has been limited to ex- 
ecuting the designs of famous artists, relegating himself 
to anonymity in spite of his skillful and delicate labors. 

Pierre Legrain, a French designer, opened book- 
binding atelier in Paris in order to give greater impor- 
tance to design in this field. He hired highly skilled 
workers and, from 1919 until he died in 1929, he aston- 
ished connoisseurs with his daring originality. He by- 
passed symmetrical structure in his compositions in favor 
of what were seemingly arbitrary solutions. He used 
mosaic inlay merely as an accent, for bright color con- 
trast, and made great use of the skins of marine animals 
and reptiles. 

Exploring many paths hitherto undreamt of, Legrain 
contrived patterns with a skill and inventiveness that 
refused to compromise with the traditional relationship 
between the vertical and horizontal planes of the book. 
Other great designers, such as Paul Bonet and Georges 
Cretté, have arisen since. And following Legrain’s lead 
many modern bookbinders have since his time been 
better able, perhaps, to capture their own inspirations 
and to interpret them with their technical skill as binders 
and gilders. Unquestioned masters of their craft, as well 
as able designers, these have contributed to a “renais- 
sance” following the classic tradition; they have confined 
their fantasy within the limits of the craft and rejected 
techniques and materials belonging to other arts. 

In spite of modern trends, there has survived a group 
of dogmatists, both theorists and technicians— such great 
names as Marius-Michel, Léon Gruel and Edmond Bos- 
quet spring to mind, men who in their day influenced 
craftsmen the world over. But times change. as we have 
said, and we must concede that the amazing scientific 
discoveries of our age have affected our sensibilities 
deeply, transmuting concepts and notions that once 
seemed immutable. 

Moreover, in view of the laws of evolution from which 
there is no escape, new values, new schools of striking 
originality have emerged. These are animated by the 


Traditional and modern 


brought into harmony 
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Top lejt, binding in beige morocco, 

gold and inlay decoration. Right, light green 
morocco, with gold. Lejt above, white 

inlaid with orange, green and blue. Above, orange 
morocco, lettering in green, gold. 


Opposite page, inside covers or doublures, 

first: Roman missal, border decorated with gold 
symbols; second, in red and gray 

morocco, moti} inspired hy Persian rug. 
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spirit of competition, exciting individual genius, and ac- 
companied by an organic agitation deeply rooted in the 
milieu from which it sprang. 

Fantasy without limit or common sense has appeared 
among bookbinders at times. Radiated fillets, gold or 
palladium stars, photographie clippings of surrealist im- 
port, sculptural motifs in relief or bas-relief have been 
combined. Bookbinders have devised book covers to simu- 
late metallic transparencies: using the silversmith’s tech- 
nique, they have perforated leather covers to let the 
decorative end papers show through. They have even used 
mother-of-pearl, shells, lacquer and exotic woods 
for inlay. In this rapid succession of experiments, one 
perceives a certain instability. There is evidence that 
such extravagant digressions ended by bringing a weari- 
swept away by 


ivory. 


ness of the spirit to those artists who, 
over-exuberant imagination, went too far. 

Little by little, they have dropped these extremes, seek- 
ing satisfaction in more They have 
brought us. as a result. a brilliant and refreshing flower- 
ing of the art. On this new road, the most distinguished 
artists have found a way of expressing themselves in ae- 


serene devices. 
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cordance with the techniques of the early Renaissance 
using engraved fillets and gouges. developing their com- 
positions in full leather in a rict variety of colors. 

To sum up: In this present movement, so widely rep- 
resented in Paris, and among the élite of the ari world in 
general, one realizes that there is no great antagonism 
between traditional style and the apparently arbitrary 
search of today for a new style which will record, for 
tomorrow, the tempo and restlessness of our time. 

Thus the bookbinder of today, inspired by the philo- 
sophical, mystical or poetic text of the book, searches end- 
lessly for the subtle and appropriate symbol, abstract or 
concrete, to express his interpretation of the author. The 
stimulus he receives when faced with the responsibility 


of giving the book—-that body of printed pages which 
holds the “preoccupations” of the human mind—of giv- 


ing it a solemn and appropriate covering, will inspire 
him to dress, distinguish and protect it for posterity. 


Emilio Brugalla, with his son, presides over a vast book- 
hinding atelier in Barcelona, Spain. All of the bindings 
shown were designed by them, executed in their studio. 
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Marjorie Cordley Rouillion 


OY the Pacific side of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and 
south into the state of Chiapas, there is today a 
remnant of the ancient Indian art of gold working. 
Probably there is little to trace today’s skills back to the 
workmen who were so distinguished before Cortés came 
to change the current of Indian life. but the strong 
artistic judgment of these people continues to show itself 
in every aspect of life, in making a pot, in decorating a 
gourd or in developing afresh the art developed by an- 
cestors of whom they have rarely heard. 

One of the most famous archaeological finds in Mexico 
is that of Tomb 7 at Monte Alban in the state of Oaxaca. 
There, of the many carvings and mosaics, nothing exceeds 
the gold work in beauty, Rings, pendants, ceremonial 
headband and feather, the delicately modeled mask of 
Zipe, god of jewelers, belong to great art of all time. 

Today, workers in gold in Oaxaca near Monte Alban 
largely content themselves with reproductions of the an- 
cient designs, but in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, some 
two hundred miles south, goldsmiths follow a tradition 
that is a Mexican interpretation of European styles of 
the nineteenth century and go to the extremes of heavi- 
ness or of delicate filigree. Necklaces, watch chains and 
bracelets are heavy, probably because the Tehuana’s neck- 
lace, her heavy gold coins hung on heavy gold rope. are 
visible signs of saving and wealth. Earrings, on the other 
hand, are often distinguished by extreme delicacy. Large. 
long and dramatic, they fall into three general designs: 
gold coins to supplement the wealth of necklaces, slender 
hoops of gold, or linked circles of increasing size that are 
filled with elaborate filigree and finished with tiny 
oblongs of gold that dangle as a fringe from the largest 
final circle. All the earrings are designed for flexibility. 
to move as the wearer moves or talks. 

In the town of Tehuantepec there are only three houses 
of goldsmiths. One is Rafael Rojay Francisco's with his 
three sons, Geraldo, Serjeo and David. Their workshop 
and home are one, as is customary in Mexico. There are 
several one-room buildings in their patio of adobe brick 
with tile roofs. The patio is protected from the heat of 
the tropical sun by the branches of a ramada through 
which light filters. The building at the left of the patio is 
living room, bedroom and workshop. Here in the dappled 
light cast by the ramada, the three young men work to- 
gether in the doorway. One son is deaf and dumb, but he 
is taken into consultation with the others and his deaf- 
ness seems not to have impaired his skill. There seems to 
be a silent but complete communication among the three. 
Each man uses a wooden chair as his worktable. A small 
square bench includes drawers and a cabinet for tools, 
and against the wall, set on a rough board table, adobe 
bricks make a crude fireplace for the charcoal fire in 
which small crucibles are set. 

Gold coins with a fraction of alloy are fused in the 
crucibles, then the gold is cooled in water in a piece of 
gourd on the ledge outside the room. A tree stump in the 
patio has a little anvil where the gold is shaped into a 
spike. The tip of the spike is then inserted in a drawplate 
and the worker, standing over the plate, one foot on each 
side, hand-draws the wire to a length of six to eighteen 
feet. The whole making of the wire from the coin takes 
less than ten minutes of one man’s time. These brothers 
specialize in making the twisted or rolled chains that are 
so typical of Isthmus jewelry and the gold wire is imme- 
diately used to begin a new chain. 
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Goldsmiths follow in 
footsteps of early Indian craftsmen 


BY MARJORIE CORDLEY ROUILLION 


1. The Rojas at work in their shop 
with the fireplace on the left and the tool 
cabinet on the right. 2. Coins of gold, 
silver or copper are weighed on a balance 
scale, 3. After fusing, the metal cools 

in water in a piece of gourd. 4. The 

tools of the trade include pliers, hammer, 
hlowpipe, flame and a much charred 
piece of wood. 5. Here, the wood catches 
on fire, adds to the heat used. 

6. These young men make the rii\lo 

or rolled chain with little variation, for 
tools and gold are restricted. 
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BY OPP] UNTRACHT 


Mexican lacquer work 


work, then the Casa Cerda in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico, has this in its favor. It would be difficult to find 
a more charming workshop—the patio filled with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, cages of bright colored singing birds. 
and the bustle of a busy household. Sefiora Cuca Cerda’s 
house, with its colonial kitchen (whose walls are covered 
with ceramic cooking utensils), and its private museum 
with dramatic display of lacquered trays in glass cases. 
is a disarming establishment and uncommercial-looking 
considering the volume it produces. It is here that the best 
lacquered trays in Mexico are made. 

The lacquer work of the state of Michoacan was a 
highly-developed art before the Spaniards arrived and 
continued under the direction of the Bishop Don Vasco 
de Quiroga. The Bishop worked with the native Indians 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century and was truly 
in sympathy with them, unlike some of the Spaniards in 
power. In order to assure them a livelihood and to en- 
courage indigenous crafts, he assigned existing crafts and. 
in some cases, new crafts—such as embroidery, wood- 
carving, weaving—to various tewns of Michoacan. 

Lacquering was allotted to the town of Periban, but 
the industry there has long since disappeared, and now 
only Patzeuaro continues the living tradition of the past 
in the authentic local style. This has been brought about 
through the kind offices of the National Institute of An- 
thropology and History and the untiring efforts of such 
individuals as Salvator Solehaga, Cuca Cerda and Rodolfo 
Ayola, who is the present curator of the Regional Popular 
Art Museum which he organized in Patzcuaro. 

Twenty-five years ago Sehora Cuca Cerda realized that. 
under commercial influence, the handcraft industries in 
the Patzcuaro area were again threatened. She decided 
that something must be done to maintain them. With this 
in view, she went to live for nine years with the Tarascan 
Indians in the Sierra—a project which was recognized 
by the government in appointing her director of the Mu- 
seum of Popular Arts, At the end of that time. during 


[' environment can be conducive to the best in craft 
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Examples of the characteristic 
inspired by flowers, birds 
that appear on the 


motifs 
or animals 
Mitzeuaro trays. They also illustrate 
the delicacy in design that 

is their heritage. Bottom 

of opposite page, the steel rayador 

in use. Below, the burnishing 

with heel of the hand to 

apply lacquer to detail of pattern. 


which she studied the techniques of native craft: produc- 
tion —- laequer work included — she opened her shop in 
Patzcuaro. Through Casa Cerda she has managed to pre- 
serve a flow of handcrafted objects of great beauty, typical 
of the vicinity. 

Now nearly seventy, Sehora Cerda has the reward of 
seeing her efforts carried on by her young niece Espe- 
ranza whose proficiency is proved by the impressive list 
of exhibitions in which she has participated. Among these 
are the Museum of Popular Arts and Crafts and the 
Palacio des Bellas Artes, both in Mexico City: the exhibi- 
tion of lacquer in the Cooper Union Museum in New York 
City, and at the important Exhibition de [Art Mexicain, 
Musée de [Art Moderne, in Paris in 1952. This created 
a sensation among sophisticated Parisians. Esperanza 


started her career thirteen years ago when she was eight. 
Five other artisans at the Casa Cerda work to approach 
the standards set by her, and almost always succeed, 

In Michoacan there are three types of lacquer, or 
maqueo, work. There is the painted type which one finds 
in Quiroga; this is a cheap version done with a quick- 
drying Duco. A second style, called applicada, uses varnish 
instead of linseed oil. This also dries very quickly. In 
Patzcuaro, this second form is further enriched by the 
application of twenty-four-carat goldleaf designs in deli- 
cate arabesques, medallions and escutcheons on elaborate 
floral backgrounds, The third, called encrustada, is en 
crusted or inlaid lacquer. This is the oldest method, dating 
hack to pre-Columbian times. Samples of this, three hun- 
dred years old. can be seen in the Regional Art Museum, 
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but eighteenth century examples are more common. Inlaid 
lacquer is usually made at Casa Cerda today. 

Design dates the piece. All designs are floral with the 
oceasional appearance of animals and figures. The primi- 
tive or pre-Spanish era used only two colors with a yellow 
floral motif on black background. These are strongly 
drawn in linear effect. During the sixteenth century, the 
black background was retained and red and green were 
added to the palette. This is the classical period of 
Michoacan lacquer work. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries saw the introduction of a full range of colors 
and a decadent attempt at realism, which sometimes went 
so far as to use six shades of red and pink on one flower. 

During the seventeenth century, the influence of the 
China boat was felt throughout Mexico, not only in 
lacquering, but in jewelry and other crafts as well. Under 
a regular trade agreement, this ship brought porcelain, 
jade and silks from China to Acapulco, on the Pacific 
coast, in exchange for raw materials. The trade route plied 
between Mexico, the Philippines, another Spanish posses- 


sion, and China. As far as lacquer was concerned, the ef- 
fect of the semiannnual visit of the China boat was to 
popularize the use of goldleaf applications on lacquer 
trays and to introduce richness and delicacy of line 
hitherto unknown to the lacquer worker. 

The making of lacquered trays or bateas in the inlaid, 
or encrustada, manner is a fascinating process which one 
must see to appreciate. Infinite patience and creative in- 
genuity are necessary to lacquer work. The process of 
creating a tray, from the time the wood is cut and deco- 
rated until it is ready for sale. may take more than a year. 

Wood from the aile tree is used because it is non-resin- 
ous, close-grained, hard, and light in weight. Growing 
high in the Sierra, the aile is cut down by the Indians 
and fashioned into shape while the wood is still green. 


The tray is shaped with a curved axe which chips small 


pieces from the board, much as a sculptor does, with wood 
chisels. It is usually cireular, flat in the center, and curves 
upwards towards the edge to a height of about three 
inches. The diameter varies, of course, from a few inches 
to three feet. The large ones are solely for decorative use 
and are made as a kind of tour de force to display the 
virtuosity of the technician. 

After the trays have been shaped, with the rough marks 
of the axe remaining, they are stacked in a dark, cool. 
dry room for curing. The drying process takes from six 
months to a year. When the tray is judged ready for 
lacquering, it is further smoothed and sanded to give as 
even a surface as possible. Some warpage occurs but this 
is slight and in fact gives the tray an irregular quality 
characteristic of handmade objects. 

The kind of lacquer used in Mexico is different from 
the lacquers of Japan, China, Java or Russia — the chief 
countries still producing handmade lacquer. Mexican 
lacquer consists of a calcined white clay, pulverized while 
dry on a flat stone until it is finer than flour. To this is 
added the ingredient which gives it color. Some color 
pigments are vegetable, others synthetic. For instance, 
black pigment is made from the corncob processed like 
charcoal and then ground into a powder; yellow, from the 
stem of a flower known as firipo; a dull earth-red, from 
clay of that color; a bright red, from the cochineal insect; 
blue, from cobalt oxide. Any of these colors may be mixed 
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lor intermediate shades by changing the amount of white 
clay in the base. 

|.inseed oil as a binding medium is combined with the 
clay in the proportion, roughly, of 1.25 grams of clay 
and color to two ounces of oil for a viscous lithomarge. 
They are mixed together in a bowl to a smooth syrupy 
consistency. As in the case of many handcrafts, formulas 
are very irregular.“ Mas o menos”—“more or less” —is an 
expression frequently used by Esperanza in quoting her 
recipes. Experience is, as always, the best teacher. For- 
merly oil from the aje worm (Cocus azin) was used, but 
the worm is not found in sufficient quantities now and is 
not cultivated. The substitution of linseed oil or the oil of 
the chia seed has become necessary. 

The application of lacquer on the smoothed wooden tray 
is the next step. This. of course, is where technique comes 
in. First, the lacquer mixed with the oil is applied to the 
tray with a spatula and quickly rubbed in with the palm 
of the hand, especially the fleshy part at the base of the 
thumb. This is called varnis de muneca, or hand burnish- 
ing. The lacquer is rubbed over the surface with an up- 
ward curving motion, which spreads it evenly over the 
whole concave surface of the tray. A cloth dipped in 
powdered pigment is rubbed over the pigment already 
applied. This is to absorb any excess oil. After several 
applications have covered the wood completely, the palm 
of the hand is rubbed over the surface to burnish the 
lacquer and to give it its characteristic deep richness of 
color and its dull sheen. Some colors require as many as 
seven applications since they are transparent and need to 
be built up in layers to cover the base wood. Yellow and 
red are two such colors. The average thickness of the 
lacquer is ‘4 of an inch. The tray is then placed in the 
sun for a few seconds to dry. Care must be taken not to 
allow too long an exposure to the sun, as this will make 
the lacquer too hard for further work and will cause 
cracking or chipping. The back and edge of the trays are 
left un-lacquered till the very end of the process. — 

The application of the design to the base coat of lacquer 
is a matter of removing lacquer from the areas where the 
design is to appear. A steel tool called a rayador is used. 
This tool is about nine inches long with pointed rattail 
at one end, and a beveled chisel shape at the other. The 
point is used to outline the design, and the chisel end to 
remove the lacquer within the outline so that the new 
color can be inserted. The new color is applied in the 
same manner as the base coat——in several layers until the 
depression of the design is level with the base. This 
method is used for any element in the design, from a 
broad leaf to a hairline tendril. 

In this way each tray is created, a labor of love, and 
truly an expression of high achievement. The value set 
on each one is reflected in the manner of Esperanza Cerda. 
Here one never encounters high pressure. Well aware of 
the value of each piece, Esperanza does not adjust prices 
according to the buyer's bargaining skill. Value is esti- 
mated in terms of labor and materials involved, and a fair 
profit is added to the cost. Here is full value, with prices 
ranging from ten to three hundred dollars for an object 
of great and lasting beauty. 


Oppi Untracht, photographer and himself a craftsman, is 
also instructor of layout and design at the New York 
School of Printing. Mr. Untracht is now traveling 
in Scandinavia, gathering material for future issues. 


EMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


EVERYBODY 15 MAKING CAGED-GEM JEWELRY! ! 


>= Anyone (even children) can do it the first try. It's easy, 
quick, interesting! The results are handsome, different, 
saleable, Here's a wonderul hobby and a potential bus 
ness! Do you like to work with your hands? Send for 
a caged-eem jewelry kit, Tons of pleasure and satistac 
tron. Your money refunded uf you dont make fase 


nating yewelry one hour 

Makes an original gift too! Give kits to craft minded 
friends, shut-ins, home hobbyists, youngsters Excellent 
for arts and crafts classes, occupational therapy groups, 
clubs, etc. Instructions included with all kits 


| CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT #1 (everything you need to make 

| an intriguing pendant and pai of earrings, with extra silver 
wire for other projects). Contains: 1 pr. surgical steel pliers 
with combined cutters, the only tool necesary ; ten feet 20 gauge 
silver wire, for actual caping process; 2 ft. 12 gauge sterling 
wire: 1 large and 2 small chunks of raw, glittering rose quartz, 
ready to be imprisoned in silver; 1Y ft. of bold silver chain 
with catch; 1 pr. sterling drop-type earring fixtures The entire 
kit, $10.00 (items purchased separately would cost $12.00) 
KIT 22 (enough for numerous pendants, earrings, brace lets and | 
other projects). 1 pr. splendid snipe-nosed pliers with combined 
cutters; 1 pr. surgical steel flat-nosed pliers; 1 big, crystall ne 
citrine (topaz); 1 large and two smaller one roughs ; 

1 large and two smaller glittering rose quartz; 1 big barequ | 

| turquoise ; 15 ft. 20 gauge silver wire; 3 ft. 12 gauge; 1 ft. 8 | 

| 


gauge; 3 feet bold silver chain with extra catches; 1 ft | 
delicate silver chain with catch; 2 prs. drop silver earring at 
tachments. The entire kit $25.00 (items separately, $32.55) 


GEM CAGING NEEDS 
SURGICAL STEEL JEWELERS PLIERS snipe nosed with clever side- 
cutters. Two tools in one. Perfectly balanced, fully polished. $3.10 ea. : 
flat-nosed without cutters $2.60 ea 
#2S: STERLING WIRE soft, malleable 20 ga. (the thickness of a pin) 
5 ft. for $1.00; 12 ga. (thick as a wire nail) 5O¢ ft.; 8 ga. (thicker 
than a kitchen match) $1.80 ft 
BOLD STERLING CHAIN .simple, heavy, handmade look. $2.00 
ft.: delicate but exceptionally strong chain $1.25 ft.; silver catch 35¢ 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH finest deep rose; gemmy, glittering 
1s” pieces, $1.35 ca.; smaller for earrings, mines, etc., ca 
#262 RAW AMETHYST OR CITRINE «deep purple and honey yellow 
1 to 144” chunks for pendants, pins, etc, $2.00 ea. ; smattr $1.00 
AQUAMARINE ROUGH beautiful green blue pieces; 


ower 1” and very dimensional. Rare and special! $4.00 ea 
ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 
#258: RUTILLATED QUARTZ... rain of flashing golden darts and 


needles inside bright wregular chunks. Curious and lovely $2.00 ea, 
2259: PRECIOUS CORAL BRANCHES brilliantly polished; glossy 
rich, gemmy, red. Spreading and branching, 14) to 2”. $3.50 ea 

#266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS | intense blue and blue green. Fantastic 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre, plus--85¢; about $1.25; 1” 
up-—-$2.50. (Same with center holes, 15¢ extra per stone.) 

Ni: PRECIOUS NACRE NUGGETS pearly, convoluted; shining and 


shimmering. Center hole to string, mount, Yz to 1% mixed, $1.00 doz 
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We poy postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


CURIOSA 
2267: IVORY SKULLS primitive, and abstract, like african fetish 
charms, Hand-carved mellow ivory, Full face skull, flat back, easy to 
set, sew or wire. Ya x %&” only 6S¢ ea. ; slightly smaller, 2 for $1.00 
#276: SMOKEY NACRE butterfly wing colors caught in a field of 
bronzey gold or silver grey. Opalescent and shimmering like labradorite 
Huge oval cabochons 1 x 144%, ea.; same 1%” rd. $1.25 ca 
2277. AZURITE “AMOEBAS" lovely, polished cross-sections of nod 
ules with textural, meandering edees. Intense blue, with spots of vivid 
malachite. Plat back, easy to set. 144%. $4.00 ea 
PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 

WI: RARE EXOTIC WOODS congo ehony. coco bolo, rosewood, lig 
num vitae, goromundel macassar chony, For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”. Each piece 
clearly identified. 1 tb. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50 
#228: ELEPHANT IVORY sound and seasoned, Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts, Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; V4 tb. lot $1.75 
Hi: APRICAN BUFFALO HORN -casily cut and worked to silky. trans 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips, ready-cut rounds and pieces. $1.25 doz 
#271: STAG HORN “CROWNS” two truncated branches rise to 4” 
from solid base. Carve it, or cut dozens of free-forms, buttons, etc 
Polishes magnificently, Truly exotic! $1.50 ea 

TPOURRI SPECIAL fun and experimenting; 1 lbh. preciour 
woods, 1 stag crown, ‘4 lb. ivory, doz. buffalo pieces, entire lot $5.00 


BONUS . . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free . . . | 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 


#27: NATURAL BONE BEADS curious and crude: round cabochons, 
flat back. Center hole for hanging. %” diam. 75¢ doz 
SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS | colors. 
red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite green, persimmon orange, 85¢ doz 
SEMI PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS 
#140: CITRINE—-like sherryyellow wine, rd. cabs, 3/16". ca 
2272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS ccd flecks on green, $1.00 
2240: CHINESE TURQUOISE. high domed cabochons of in 
tense chinese blue. 44” diam. (oval too) only a few left, $1.00 ea 
#27: CORAL, JADE, ONYX..3 extra fine, big cabs, all for $5.90 
Mi7: CUPP-LINK BACKS —heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. ; doz. prs. $10.50 


| THESE ITEMS MAY NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! 
Your money beck if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 
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Craftsman’s World 


THE WORKSHOP 


How to Make Birch Brushes wy |. . 4. roy 


Comparatively few persons have seen or know what a 
birch brush is. However, they were in common use in this 
country a hundred years ago, since country people could 
not buy brushes or brooms in the country store. So they 
made them at home. 

These brushes were made from green birch for the 
larger sizes, from witch hazel for the smaller ones. They 
were used for all purposes; made in all sizes, they might 
be very small and fine or large and coarse 

Miss Lizzie A. Dowlin of Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
photographed here, is making these brushes in all sizes, 
just as they were made years ago, and tells of how her 
great-uncle taught her when she was a little girl. 

For a large broom, a birch sapling will be required, cut 
long enough to provide a handle, say about four feet long. 
The length of the wood should be the length of the brush 
plus the handle. A glance at the photographs will give a 
good idea of lengths needed. The wood should be cut in 
the spring when the sap is in the trees, as the bristles are 
easily peeled then and do not break. With care, the 
bristles can be shaved until they are very soft and silky, 
for brushing delicate surfaces, and still should last for 
many years. The wood should be round, straight and free 


from knots. Knots make bad places in the bristles which 
are liable to break. 

A small piece of witch hazel can be used for a small 
brush. The bark should be peeled off first. Then, starting 
about two and one-half inches from the end, with a sharp 
pointed knife, begin to peel small slivers of wood. hold- 
ing the knife between the thumb and forefinger. These 
bristles will be about two and one-half inches long. Con- 
tinue this process until there is nothing left of this see- 
tion but a small pointed stub which can be cut off or left 
in place at will. 

Now, starting at the other end, and leaving a band 
about three-eighths of an inch between the sections, peel 
back bristles about two and three-quarters of an inch 
long. Remember to leave enough wood for a good handle. 
Next, turn these bristles over the first ones and tie tightly 
with a stout cord. The handle is now shaved down to the 
proper size, and a knob left at the end to tie on a cord for 
hanging. 

If the brush is not finished at one sitting, it should be 
put in the refrigerator to keep it from drying out. For 
fine bristles, divide the coarser ones as you go along. The 
brush is finished by evening the bristles. 


L.M.A, Roy 


The brush is now ready to be folded down and bristles tied with a 
stout cord. This stage follows the peeling of the bark and bristles from stick. 
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FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN 


ART 
PRANG 


tive efforts with these 
versatile Prang Color 
Materials. Prang hos MORE 
of what you want - MORE 
ideas to choose from! 


Only Prang and Old Faith- 
ful products give you a ~ 
completely well rounded 
and related line of color 
materials, everywhere 


known for thei reliability, 


Above, bristles are separated from core; they are 
pulled back after being started with knife point. 


economy. 

WORK SMARTER - 
NOT HARDER - 

INSIST ON PRANG! 


Your favorite dealer should 
| stock these basic items. Call 


him today or write 
Dept. CH-13. 


the American Crayon Compony 
Sendusky New York 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES * 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1954 CATALOG READY, includes listings lapidery 
supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
Bristles are peeled back from core using thumb rouge gems end many other items, Send 286 for 
and forefinger; jor fine bristles divide with knife. 


Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday. 
from 1.00 to 6,00 P.M. 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our New, illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments & Sterling Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Finished brush, and type of knife blade used; knob 12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
at end shown with corded loop to hang it by. DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


hi 
Add a new lilt to your crea- 
adaptability and consistent 
39 


Whatever your 


hobby Model building, whittling, 


indiancratts, leather, plastics or any other 
creative handicraft 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


and get more fun and sotisfaction from 
your hobby 


Whittling your hobby? 


‘Whittling is Easy” Send 25¢ for 40 page 

booklet with detailed instructions and plans 

for 34 projects 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. G-9 


x-acto, Inc. 


48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


make your hands more creative with x«-acto 


STERLING SILVER 
AND GOLD — FOR CRAFTSMEN 
A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


SHEET—-PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
TUBING—CHAIN 
Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shanks—Initicols & Emblems—Blank 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 


STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 
Polisher & Grinder Safe * Convenient * Economical 
The Very Finest in Lapidery Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


FURNITURE 


@ You can hove distinctive contemporary furniture at a saving of 
50% of more by building of assembling it yourself with our 
metal legs, frames ond parts A postcard will bring you full 
details of this exceptional offer 

WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN $8.25 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 
EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


‘contemporary / ARTISTS and CRAFTSMEN | 


orts and crafts wented—te show and sell in the los angeles 
area. jewelry, mobiles, stenewore, paintings, greet- 
ing cords, enamels, etc., any medium acceptable from serious 
artists. send once or write for specifics. gallery rates preveil. 
contemporary bezeer/a gallery of arts and crafts 
15035 ventura boulevard 
sherman cooks, california 


beb ond kathleen clexander 


Craftsman’s World 


Tips for Craftsmen 


The patented “Craneseriber” is designed to hold pen, 
pencil, brush and silk screen knife, and is planned for use 
by artists, sign men, engineers, homecraftsmen and others. 
The 18” straightedge rule can be used as such or reversed 
for a raised striping edge. Further advantages of the tool 
are that it can be used for making controlled brush cir- 
cles, elliptical layouts and can also be used for fast adjust- 
ing protractor and 3’ beam compass. At $7.50, from 
Cranecraft, Box 76, Mamaroneck, New York. 


A new miniature tool kit of practical design, only slightly 
larger than a package of cigarettes, contains all of eight 
tools. The cowhide case includes a hammer, a wood 
chisel, a saw, a file, a drill, a punch, a screwdriver and 
jackknife. Each tool carries the name Hugo Berns, indi- 
cating that they follow the special construction character- 
istic of that old and respected German firm. Price $15.50, 
gift-boxed, sent parcel post prepaid by the National Buy- 
ing Service, Dept. A, 115 Hyde Park Ave., Tampa, Florida. 


The Quick-Hot Electronic Soldering Gun has a lot to offer 
in the way of small size for convenience: light weight. 
11 pounds; extra long tips which are nearly indestruc- 
tible for work in tight places, at a retail price of $7.95. 
Operates on ordinary 110-120 Volt A.C. 60 cycle. Press 
trigger for working heat in 214 seconds, Spotlight illumi- 
nates work. Available through hardware stores or Wen 
Products, Inc.. 5808 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Something for the aspiring amateur, a new low priced 
potter's portable wheel. This Mecco wheel has been de- 
signed to fit easily on practically any type of electric home 
food mixer. Special rubber padding, that also provides 
vibrationless floating power, prevents any possible harm 
or scratching of the mixer. Weighing 4 pounds, measur- 
ing 7” x 11” x 9”, the wheel needs no workshop, can be 
used in the kitchen and readily stored in small space. A 
simple transmission device permits smooth, positive turn- 
ing action at consistent, controllable speed; and the strong 
rustproof drip pan, supported by steel frame, provides 
convenience and efliciency. Money-back guarantee, $14.95 
postpaid from Mecco Industries Division, Marine Enter- 


prises, Inc., Pasadena 13, Maryland. 


Right, “Plume” 


Outstanding among new products made with Lurex, non- 
tarnishing metallic yarn, are handwoven fabrics by Isabel 
Scott: “Ondine,” a loosely woven drapery with mullti- 
colored rosebuds embroidered on a warp of Lurex-sparked 
sea-green cotton; “Plume,” an open drapery fabric featur- 
ing white rickrack and a heavy cotton yarn with a mesh- 
ing of bronze Lurex; “Buckingham,” white of inter- 
braided cotton and rickrack, with royal blue silk and 
silver Lurex, and “Lucerne,” an upholstery fabric on a 
bench by Jens Risom shown in richly-banded white 
chenille with gold Lurex. These fabrics are approximately 
50 inches wide and retail at between $21 to $27 a yard 
at Isabel Scott, 17 East 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE’ 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our colorful 
approval shipments. They are specially selected for you, accord- 
ing to your request, but do not obligate you to any purchase. 
You may receive different selections as often as you wish and 
you con keep each selection for a full 30 days. 

Our stones are cut in our own shop overseas with you in 
mind; supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 

For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


NATURE'S GIFT TO YOU 


Grace of line, form and color from Noture’s Treasure Chest of 
semi-precious stones give the craftsman inspiration for 
expressive design. 

ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway |15—Visitors welcome 


Your precious handwork deserves the right type of woolen yarn 
and color. For Finest results see PATERNAYAN quality and 
assortment of over 200 colors. 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 


Make Your Own Glass 
Enamel Jewelry! 


Amazing New 


RINKIT KIT 


Comes COMPLETE with KILN! 
Now! Make $695 


lovely earrings, 
cuff links, pins, 
etc., right at home! Comes 
complete—electric kiln, 
spatula, 6 tubes brilliant 
glass enamel, brush, oil, 
sandpaper, copper sqs., cir 
cles, chain, earring and pin 
parts, solder, asbestos — 28 
xcs. in all! Wonderful gifts. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE No mess, no special skill 


Send only $6.95 for complete kit J - 
needed. Easy — fun! 


of checks. If not delighted, 
Order today—limited quantity! 


return for cheerful refund 


PRICE & PRICE, Box 56, Dept. 201, Bloomington, tii. 
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Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Miniature 


TOLE PINS 


and EARRINGS 


rat he tle 
Tr and eor 
2” FREE poten ond STYLES 
mtructiom 


decorating 


with each ter 


on 
Any 3 pins for $1 Fiat Block 
$1.20 each — Hand Decorated (tax inci.) 


Matching earr ings bee pr. (raw), 60@ (fet block), of $1.80 Dec 
and tas aciuded. Send stamp for folde 


na 1 reproductions Satisfaction guoranteed or money ref 


CRAFTS MANUFACTURING CO., ¢-9, LUNENBURG, mass. 


“Handweavers Reference” | 


At last « reference to save you time when you wish to cheek 
publications te fied that elusive article on weaving 

This page crose-indesed reference by the auther of “KEY TO 
WEAVING” may be obtained for $5.00 postpaid from 


| MARY EF. BLACK, Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia 


FREE LISTING OF FINE GEM STONES 


Alexandrite to zircons from $5 to $8,000 
Baroque Nuggets—Cultured Pearls 


Precious, semi-precious & synthetic stones 
ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 


New York, N. Y. 


43 West 47th Street 


Craftsman’s World 


Webb Products have packaged a new “Duratite” all- 
purpose white glue in a pliable plastic tube that works 
much as the bag bakers use to decorate cakes- The glue 
itself, utilizing a new formula of polyvinyl resin, is a 
fast-setting adhesive and forms an invisible bond in wood, 
metal, paper, fabries and other materials. Not affected by 
freezing, the glue gives a bond often much stronger than 
the material joined. Tensile strengths of up to 3,500 
pounds per square inch have been obtained on rock maple 
joints. The dispenser is unbreakable and spill-proof with 
no cap to be screwed on. Retail price 30¢ for 144 ounce 
size from Webb Products Co., 216 South “G” Street, San 
Bernardino, California. 


Handy for the handyman and possibly even more so for 
the less handy woman who is always having trouble with 
the household chores that require tools, a sturdy steel 


61,” serewdriver that gives light where and when it's 
needed. Complete with standard size battery and bulb. 
$1 postpaid from Treasure Mart, 99 Treasure Mart Build- 


ing. Hillside, New Jersey. 


A wide variety of distinctive yarns, de- 
veloped especially for use in hand 
weaving, is available for prompt ship- 
ment in quantities to suit your needs — 
COTTONS, WOOLS, LINENS, NON- 
TARNISHING METALLICS, NOVELTIES, 


WEAVING woo 
SPORTSWEAR wORSTEO 
EMITTING wORsTEO 


Quo 
ant 


NAVY COaD 
tite 


tay 
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Jer wher 


AND NYLKARA (half nylon, half vi- 
cara) . . . LOOMS, INCLUDING THE 
LECLERC FOLDING LOOM, WARPING 
FRAMES, BOBBIN RACKS AND WIND- 
ERS, TABLE REELS AND TENSION 
BOXES. 


Write today for free price list or send $1 for 
complete color cards and catalog (this $1 can 
be applied on your next order 


of $10 or more). 


Order your supplies from 
THE HAND WEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS + CRAFTSMEN! 


All cuts and sizes. 


PRECIOUS STONES! 


Finest collections available. Sent on 30 day approv- 
al. Pay only for what you keep. 
Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful i 
are perfect for rings, brooches, 
etc. Students will gain experience in quateuling pre- 
cious stone selection from these groups. 

50¢ and up—SEND TODAY! 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C-447 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Stoneware vase by Peter Voulkos 


Prize-winner, Young Americans 


he first exhibition of the autumn season jn the Gallery 


NOW AVAILABLE ...NEW LOW PRICE 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., 


COMPLETE COPPER ENAMEL KIT — $35.00 

INCLUDES: Enameling Kiln (4 x 4 x 
4%.) 8—2 oz. pkges. Enamel colors. 
Firing Rack, Handling Fork, Asst. 
Stilts, Brush, Metal Sifter, Steel Wool, 
Cleaner, Gum So- 
lution. Copper 
Tray, and Blanks 


Findings. 


Kiln Only—$23.95 * For Pyrometer—odd $20.00 extra 
DEALERS WANTED 
We carry a full line of enamel supplies 
INC., 62 HORATIO ST., NEW YORK 14, WN. Y. 


at America House, 82 East 52nd Street, New York, will 


feature a one-man showing of the pottery of Peter Voulkos 
of Los Angeles County Art Institute. Mr. Voulkos’ work is 
well known to many Gallery visitors as well as to others 
throughout the country. The exhibition will open on Sep- 
tember 16 and run through October 8. 


CERAMICS 


Box 302, 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN * 
Plug into any 110-v. line 


Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


Royal Oak, Michigan 


Safe, Efficient, Low 


Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 


EASIER, FASTER, 
SAFER WAY to 


Etch Aluminum! 


Send coupon tor FREE Booklet 


Biomorphic stoneware by Diato. At Bonniers. 


Two French ceramists. Albert Diato and Francine Del- 
pierre, will be the featured craftsmen at the opening of 
the fall season at Bonniers Inc.. 605 Madison Avenue. 
New York, at the end of September. Although they share 
a studio, their work contrasts strongly. Diato’s pieces are 


Discover this 


list. Just mail the coupon. 


| (Please type or print) 


CRAFT DIVISION 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
611 Rosedale Ave., St. Lovis 12, Mo. 


Nome__ 
Addre 


Enjoy this exciting and profitable 
hobby! You can make many beautiful 
and useful articles with new non-acid 
aluminum SAFE-T-ETCH etching 
compound, and lustrous Super-Brite 
MIRROR.-Finish Aluminum, Free 
booklet tells how. We'll be glad to 
send you the free booklet and price 


CORPORATIOS 
C0005 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Ectabliched 1876. Professi ining with Tuition and 
rt and Teacher 


travelling Schel ileb! 
Troming degree courses in Orowing, “Painting, Sevipture. 
Commercial Art. 


+ JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* CERAMICS 

Dey ond Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ne “e oF ir 
Personalized instruction in matt fall 
and winter groups. 
Excellent equipment and teaching per- 
sonne!. 
HAND WEAVING, METALCRAFTS, POT- 
TERY, LEATHERCRAFTS, SILK SCREEN, 
SPINNING AND DYEING, ENAMELLING, 
AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS. 
Medern living conditions in @ beautiful mountain countryside. 
Special course in Hand Weaving by Mary E. Black—October 
11-23. Special course in Photography when autumn colors are 
at their height: October 11-23. 
Write the Registrar for full information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


Crajtsman’s World 


strongly sculptural, massive in scale, distinguished by 
beautiful glaze. Francine Delbpierre’s vases, bowls, ciga- 


rette boxes are exquisite in shape, delicately colored. 


Important loans added to the exhibition of Colonial 
Church Silver at the Towle Gallery in Newburyport. 
Massachusetts, went on exhibition the first of this month. 
They included a standing cup by Hull and Sanderson 
from the Garvan Collection at the Yale University Art 
Gallery; a baptismal basin by William Moulton lent by 
the First Religious Society in Newburyport; a communion 
platter by Jacob Hurd; a flagon by John Burt and a 
tankard and a communion cup by John Coney—both lent 
by the Second Congregational Church in Marblehead. 
There is also a tankard by Samuel Edwards lent by the 
First Presbyterian Church in Newburyport. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


77 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Dis- 
trneuished faculty. New courses in Ceramics, Textile 
Design, Woodcut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional Design. 
Morning, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Draw 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ce 
ramics, Enameling and Design. Approved for eligible 


veterans, PL. 346 


Fall Registration starts September 7th 


Write for Free Catalog ( 
Eestern Porkwoy, Brockiyn 38, Y. NEwvins 68-4486 


CERAMICS METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


23rd Summer Session 


July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
offer WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, WRITING, RADIO, FRENCH, INTERIOR 


DECORATION 
For Calendar Write: 
DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-23rd Year 


Painting * Bookbinding * Enameling * Sculpture * 
Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * 
Weaving * Cabinetmaking 
MEN, WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


Courses for advanced students of weaving, ceram- 
ics, metalemithing, design, pointing and sculp- 
ture, ond for graduates in architecture. M. Arch., 
B.F.A. ond offered. Fall term 
opens Sept. 13; Spring, Jon. 31. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


lili blumenay weaving workshop 
Classes in handweaving, textile 
technology, design, color. 

Call or write for further information 
53 East 9th Street, New York 3, N. Y . Tel. Al. 4-7343 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


CRAFTS IN MEXICO! 


As hobbyist or professional this fall or winter study weaving, ceramics, 
metalwork, textiles. Sunshine, visits to croft villoges, fiestas, room 
and beard from $60 « month in Mexico's most beautiful colonial town! 
Free illustrated prospectus: 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, San Miguel Allende, Guancjvote, Mexico 
Write tedoy 


. FALL AND WINTER CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 
: 
| 
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Detail photographs of the Gothic tapestry, 
“The Glorification of Charles VII” 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The magnificent Gothic tapestry, known as “The Glorifi- 
cation of Charles VIII.” was designed in Brussels about 
1490, probably by Jan van Roome. Currently on exhibi- 
tion at The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City, it 
has special interest even beyond its extraordinary beauty. 
Cut into three pieces at some time prior to the end of the 
nineteenth century, the individual sections have been 
known to art historians for many years but until recently 
it was not realized that those pieces belonged together. 
The right-hand section was a gift to the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1941. The central section was acquired by an 
unusual inter-museum exchange and the left section was 
a recent purchase for The Cloisters. This thirty-foot gold 
thread tapestry of the fifteenth century is believed to be 
the longest medieval tapestry of its kind in existence. 


The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street. 
New York, announced in August an exhibition of printed 
modern textiles, to run through October. The modern 
trend of color is dramatically displayed in fresh, clear 


Weoves belts, stoles, 


guest towels, scarfs, 


zs place mats, ties and 
somple patterns 


Susy LOOM 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized 
throughout the world as makers of fine looms. 
2 harness loom, made of wood, 16” « 13” «x 9%”. Complete with 
instruction booklet. $6.50 FOB New York 
Excellent for ch instructi add 60¢ for parcel post 
© Occupoti i Therapi find it easy for the handicapped to op- 
erate. Lightweight. 
© Experienced Weavers ore excited about its performance. 
Warped ready for weaving . . . with three shuttles and yern. 
LE GOFF CO., 110 W. 42nd St., Dept. C, N. Y. © LO 3-2836 
LOOM 305, weaving opprox. 12” width available on request 


FINDINGS SILVER 
Quolity Tools at the Lowest Price 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY 


JEWELRY TOOLS + 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Send for Latest Catalogue 


P.O. Box 14 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. f 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. ‘ 
(Where the Handweover is king) 

Novelty yarns of every description, color and put-up. 

) 


SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN-COTTON. 

(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 
Ne order too small or too large—any quantity from | pound up. 
Free samples sent on request. 


MAKE MONEY with BE ASTICS 


Amazing new PLASTICS HOME 

CRAFT COURSE for MEN and 

WOMEN tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling Plastics products. 
All plastics and materials for 23 PROJECTS come 
with course. No special tools needed. Course pays 
for itself. Write for FREE booklet today! 

Dept. 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE Poriond 13, Ore. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Ine., East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the stands of craftsmanship. 
Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts ax a clearing 
house for craft information, prepares bulletins, Founded the School 
for American Craftsmen, Supported by individual and group mem- 
berships and contributions, Craft Horizons is the Council's official 
publication. Individual memberships carry a Craft Horizons sub 
scription, Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Vice-President: Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer: Mise 
Mary Vail Andress, Secretary. 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


‘ 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save mone 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carving 
leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 5S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4201, Chicago 24, Ill. 


MAKE YOUR 


wonted 


MOORE co. 
Swedesboro 598, 


OWN FOUNTAINS, 
LAKES, RIVERS, WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Get real live ection with minioture woter pump. Only * 

high—3'/," wide. Threaded for pipe or uses rubber tub 

ing. Sturdy rustpreet alley metel—mounted on rubber. 10 

1/750 H.P. Pomps 50 gel. per br. Complete 
—ready to work, immediate money beck Send 
| check or Or sont ©.0.0., you poy postage. Dealers 


$9.95 


| 


Craftsman’s World 


hues. Each print is combined with contrasting textiles in 
harmonizing colors and weaves to suggest schemes for 
home decoration. They are enhanced by appropriate trim- 
mings. Printed casements are a feature of the exhibit. The 
modern designer as represented here has drawn upon 
many sources in his search for new patterns, both natural- 
istic and abstract. Nature is the greatest source of in- 
spiration in these textile designs; floral forms in particular 
seem to offer an inexhaustible supply. Certain’ prints in 
the group, on the other hand, simulate the primitive 
geometric forms such as were used in the woodblock print- 
ing of ancient mankind. The non-objective designs show 
vitality in their free-hand renderings. The textiles were 
printed at the Scalamandré mills by the silk screen process. 
the prefecting of which has become a significant factor in 
the development of textile printing. 


The Annual Craftsman’s Fair of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts was held at Belknap Recreation 
Center, Gilford, New Hampshire, August 3 through 7. 
Among the program speakers were George Wells of New 
York, who spoke for the Rug Guild, and Nancy Wickham 
Boyd of Woodstock, Vermont. who addressed the Potters 
Guild. Mrs. Boyd, herself a successful potter, operates a 
craft gift shop in Woodstock. Mr. Wells was a grand-prize 
winner at the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953 Exhibition 
which opened at the Brooklyn Museum last October. 


specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Distributors of: i 


non 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc- 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


129 SOUTH STREET 


DEPT. C2 


Will outlast the life of any fabric . . . 
launders beautifully, dry cleans like new, 
always stays soft and supple. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper and many other attractive 
metallic colors. 


| 
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An exhibition of decorative ceramics by Bjorn Wiinblad 


veorg Jensen Filth Avenue, New ork, Notes ws You AT HOME 


for his wit and vivacity, Wiinblad at thirty-three is one 


of Seandinavia’s most promising artists, a painter as well HOW...25¢ New Easy Way 


as ceramist. He is ¢ is stage se alle 
s H i also know n for hi lage sets. ballet If you con make o pie crust, you can also moke pottery. Pottery 
costumes and posters. His vases, bowls, urns, tureens and clay handles very much like pie dough—you simply roll it out 
cut and shope it. Enjoy this easy way to make lovely plotes, 
candle holders are characteristically fantastic and amus- boxes, vases, bowls, tiles, etc. information-packed book with 
step-by-step photos shows you how. No special talent or prior 
ing. Mr. Wiinblad will be in New York for the opening. experience necessary. With this book you con learn to make 
S . — pottery in a single day. And with CERAMITE, the new wonder 
(See Countercues. } clay, you can bake your pottery to everlasting hardness in o few 


minutes—right in your own kitchen oven! No .kiln required! 
Make beoutiful ceramics for your home, attractive jewelry, gifts 


In the Aueust 1954 issue of C ori -. your friends will really appreciate. All at very little cost. 
raft H the enncunct Send 25¢ today for this wonderful book, or if you want to get started right 
ment of the opening of the Japanese house in the garden oway send $5.95 for the big 19-piece pottery kit which includes everything you 
of the Museum of Modern Art appeared under Exhibi- ETTL STUDIOS, INC., STUDIO 186 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 


tions. This house will remain on view through October 12. 
These photographs illustrate several interiors of the house 
which was designed by Junzo Yoshimura. 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS whose hobby is gem cut- 
ting, jewelry making, mineral collecting. Send 
only $3.00 today—for 12 monthly issues of 
national how-to-do-it magazine. Sample copy 2 5c. 


GEMS & MINERALS 
Dept. |-9 Palmdale, California 


instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit... THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


4 


INSTRUCTION in HANDWEAVING by Correspondence 
Monthly BULLETINS ond Project Sheets and Woven Samples 
Instruction Books and Loom Consultation 
Write to 
| Harriet Tidboll, THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


View of shoin or main room with straw mats, 
orange silk cushions, paintings in black ink. 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 

20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


YY YY YY 
YOU MAKE SELL IT 


—Crafts—Neo con- 
signment plan means quick for ‘of your offers 
= ‘ for our gift-resort shops in first letter. confidential News BULLETIN 
and information. Supply one shop or many, coast to coast. Work spare 


time or full time. Choose your own shops. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


HOME ARTS & CRAFTS, Box 265, Westby, Wisconsin 


CRAFTOOL 


Manufacturers of « complete line of | 


ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS - TREADLE & KICK wiles 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS BALL 


s ELING & TRIMMING TOC 
| CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete catalog. 


Craftools, inc.401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


View of pantry jrom kitchen, with earthen 
floor; ingenious, scientific storage space. 
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AT LAST! A New Book On 
Jewelry Engraving 


THE 
JEWELRY 
ENGRAVERS 


By John J. Bowman 


A complete guide to tools, 


equipment and techniques. 


From learning to draw, elements of designs and com- 
plete designs, to learning the use of various tools, all 
are thoroughly covered. Helpful drawings make it 
easy for beginners to learn and for practicing arti- 
sans to make worthwhile improvements in their work. 
The shaping and maintenance of tools is so impor- 
tant that the shaping and sharpening of square 
script gravers, a basic tool, are extensively detailed. 
This book supplies the knowledge you need to de- 
velop a skill with tools so essential to fine artistic 
design. 

ILLUSTRATED, only $4.00 

at your bookstore, or write 


250 4th Ave. VAN NOSTRAND New York 3 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
polette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
ore stro and permanent; may be 
carved led and sonded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


ot leading deolers. Send |0c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 


sculp-metal” 


the sculp-metal company 


701-B investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22 Pa. 


nace highest quolity 
\ steel. Hand forged in our studio 


workshop. Holds o keen edge thru long, hard 

use. 455 sizes and shapes. 

Check the low prices in our catalog No. 7. 
SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. CH 

304 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. yy, 


WOODWORKERS 


leading contemporary furniture shop starting to provide a profit- 
able outlet for skilled furniture craftsmen all over the country. 
Intergsied in well designed and executed furniture for exhibit 
and sole. 


Design Previews 


* 224 East 57th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Crafisman’s World 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Tue Growrn or Tue Book Jacket by Charles Rosner, 
published by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, price $4. Mr. Rosner, who was an organ- 
izer of the first International Book-Jacket Exhibition in 
London in 1949, is a Joint Editor of Graphis Annual and 
art director for other publications. With 226 illustrations. 
the book summarizes the major trends in book jackets 
from twenty-five countries, as well as a survey of earliest 
known book jackets. Great Britain, U.S.A. the Scandi- 
navian countries, Switzerland are given generous space. 
and other lands, from Russia to Japan, Czechoslovakia to 
Latin America are well represented. The text investigates 
the intricate problems facing publisher and designer in 
deciding on the right jackets, from both artistic and 
commercial points of view. There is a classified index of 
illustrations giving the designer, author. original title. 
translation and publisher. A brilliant galaxy of names 
from around the world meets the reader's eye—Alvin 
Lustig, Walter Herdeg. Salvador Dali, Mauricio Amster, 
Jean Cocteau, Einaudi, Yusaku Kamekura, Hans Erni, 
Paul Rand, Arno, Roger Duvoisin, Osbert Lancaster and 
many other great and lesser known stars. Alvin Lustig 
designed the jacket of this book. Here is a distinguished 
collection to delight the eye and fire the imagination of 
designers, publishers, printers and just plain book lovers. 


Tue Crarrsman’s Hanpsook by Cennino D'Andrea Cen- 
nini, published by Dover Publications, Inc., price $3.50. 
The Italian, // Libro dell’ Arte, translated by Daniel V. 
Thompson, Jr., was first written and published in the 
fifteenth century. It has been translated before into both 
French and English, but the latest version is perhaps more 
scholarly and more trustworthy on technical aspects than 
its predecessors. This short volume, 129 pages, is none- 
theless encyclopedic in scope, treating of everything from 
how to draw and paint to the making of sizing. glues, 
paints and brushes. It is recommended to the student of 
art as a revelation of methods and materials used by great 
artists of the past; also for the skill of the translator in 
preserving the delectable style and naiveté of the original. 


New Furnirure, Vol. 2, 1954, edited by Alvin Lustig. 
published by George Wittenborn, Inc., price $8.50. The 
second annua! report of the progress on the international 
scene in furniture design comprises a cross section of in- 
dustrial products from fourteen countries, and also in- 
cludes a portfolio of student work from the School of 
Design at Yale University, representing experimental de- 
sign, graphic design, photography, furniture and architec- 
ture. The School is under the direction of Joseph Albers 
with Alvin Eisman, Alvin Lustig, Herbert Matter, Paul 
Schweiker and Gilbert Switzer as visiting critics and in- 
structors. Designs covered include: chairs and sofas. 
tables, cupboards and shelves, beds and couches. Areas 
are illustrated for nurseries, kitchens and outdoor living. 


MANUAL 

sculp-metal 
00000" 


INTERNATIONAL Desicn Vol. 2, 1954, edited 
by Alvin Lustig. published by George Wittenborn, Inc.. 
price $8.50. A supplement to the book above, this also in- 
cludes a portfolio of student work from The School of 
Design at Yale University. Collaborators for the work 
were Robert Gutmann, Great Britain; Gerd Hatje, Ger- 
many; Karel Sanders, Netherlands, and Alvin Lustig. 
United States. There are approximately 126 pages of 
illustrations showing eleven categories of design including 
household appliances and covering a range so wide as to 
embrace fabrics. 


On Techniques 


A or Hanp-Mape Bossin Lace Work by Mar- 
garet Maidment, published by Charles T. Branford Co., 
price $6.95. A teacher of lace making at the Royal School 
of Needlework and at the Battersea Polytechnic, London, 
the author not only has a mastery of every phase of 
bobbin lace making but has presented it clearly and 
completely. There are many illustrations and diagrams. 
including 40 examples with red threads worked into the 
lace figures, enabling the reader to follow each step. There 
is full discussion of all types of bobbin lace, materials 
and general methods, together with suitable historical 
background. The book is sufficiently detailed and prac- 
tical as to make self-instruction possible. 


Earty American Crarts ano Hoppies by Raymond F. 
and Marguerite Yates, published by Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
price $3.95. This is a treasury of skills and pastimes, the 
hobbies and crafts from the days of our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers. A selection of chapter titles will give 
some idea of the delightful variety the Yates’ have 
gathered together in one book: Transparencies from 
Grandma's Days, Antique ‘India Painting for Modern 
Homes, Pennsylvania Dutch Decor, Berlin Wool Work. 
Beauty and Color in Tinware, Flowers That Bloom in 
Wax, Smithing: a Man's Hobby, Whistle As You Whittle, 
Shades of the 1820's, Fancies with a Fret Saw, and many 
more. Many of these elegant and useful skills are well- 
nigh forgotten. For instance this is the only book pub- 
lished in over a hundred years on making wax fruit and 
preserving flowers in wax. The authors give, in each 
chapter, complete instructions on how to make for our- 
selves what our forefathers made for themselves. It will be 
a temptation to try some of them. 


Pianninc Your Home ror PLay by Albert A. Ostrow, 
published by Tupper & Love, price $3.50. In practical, 
clear-cut step by step terms, the author tells you how to 
make your home more play-worthy and expects you to 
use litthe equipment outside of what you make yourself. 
From cellar to attic, indoors and outdoors, the whole 
family—-including pets— is taken into consideration. For 
apartment dwellers with limited space there are hints on 
utilizing indoor areas. with suggestions for temporary 
play space. According to the author, “A motto, a dedica- 
tion, a recommendation and some facts and figures 
sparked this book”: the motto, “Home is a place to hang 
your heart”; the dedication, “. . . a home which has and 
uses recreation as a regular part of its life is a happier 
home.” Mr. Ostrow writes in a straightforward, enthusi- 
astic way that inclines the reader to get busy on some of 
his promising projects. 


Save $7.05 during this special sale 
ORDER A COPY OF THE $15.00 


Index of 


American Design 


FROM US TODAY 
AND PAY ONLY $7.95 


Here's the opportunity of the year--your chance to own Edwin ©. 
Chrisiensen's “INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN” at virtually hall 
price. 378 magniheent pictures (117 in full color) of ship's fgure- 
Reads ciear-store Indians, Colonial silver, glassware and pottery, toys, 
atchwork quilts, embroidery, decorative ironwork and scores of other 
_ examples of American folk art “The range and scope of the book 
is remarkable.” Y. Times. “It is difficult to praise this book highly 
enough.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. “A picture book of great charm 
It would be hard to imagine a more attractive Christmas gift.”’ 

Sat. Rev. of Lit. 9 x 12. Index. Bibl. Original Macmillan Edition 
Order extra copies now while our 100-copy supply lasts, $7.95 


Orig. $5.75 Now only $2.98 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
American Folk Art 


267 illustrations (5 in full color) in this handsome book by Henry 
Nauffman. Shows decorated baras, needlework, glassware, cupboards, 
»lates, chests, boxes, and other examples of Dutch-American artistry 
ext wives historical background of architecture, furniture, pottery, 
Stiewe! glass, metalwork, textiles, ete. “Read this book if you would 
have a quick and faithful intro. to the interior decoration of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch."’ ’ Herald Tribune. Original American Studio 
Edition, 7), x Bibl $2 


Other Craft Book Bargains 


1. DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN by Louis Wol- 
chonok. 1286 illustrations in this self-study course that shows how to 
develop your imagination to see designs in everyday objects Ideas for 
jewelry, ceramics, fabrics, leatherwork, etc. 8 x 10',. 224 pp. 4.95 


2. HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS & DEVICES by Clarence Hornun 
1836 basic designs drawn and classified. Orig. 240 pp. 54% x 
204 plates Papervound, $1.90 


%. EARLY AMER. DESIGN MOTIFS by § BE. Ch wS 
illustrations, 10 in ful’ color. Fully documented. 192 pp. 8 x 10%. $3.95 


4. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO by Jorge Enciso. 766 
superb examples of Mexican artistry. 1% pp. 6 x 10), $3.95 


EDITIONS LIMITED — ORDER TODAY FROM 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS, 920 Broadway, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
Dept. 3 
Please send books circled below: 

INDEX OF AMER. DESIGN, @ $7.95 

PENN. DUTCH AMER. FOLK ART, @ $2.98 
Books numbered 1. 2 3% 4. 

MONEY REFUNDED IN TEN DAYS 

IF NOT DELIGHTED 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

I enclose $ in full payment. Dover pays postage 
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THE Most Out or Your Bano Saw Scrowt. 
Saw, Deltacraft permanent library edition, published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, price $1.50. One of several 
recently revised how-to-do-it manuals, this volume tells 
what to look for if you are planning to purchase a band or 
scroll saw. For the reader who already owns the tools 
there is very thorough illustration and explanation of how 
to use them for maximum efficiency. 


Getrinc tHe Most Our or Your Suarer, Deltacraft 
permanent library edition, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, price $1.50. Companion piece to the book 
above, this volume follows a similar pattern, giving ex- 
plicit information on what to look for in buying a shaper 
as well as illustrated information on how to use it. 


VeNeeRING Mape Easy ror axp Home Work- 
snop, by Herman Hjorth, published by Albert Constan- 
tine and Son, Inc., price $1.95. This is a handy and 


authoritative manual for any woodworker interested in 
ways with intarsia and veneering, or in making fine furni- 
ture. Published by the Constantines, for many years sup- 
pliers of woods to craftsmen, this book gives a history of 
veneering, the manufacture of veneers and their advan- 
tages. Some of these are: fine face veneers cost only a 
fraction of the price of solid lumber; veneers come in 
many rare, beautiful woods not available in solid stock; 
properly veneered panels don't shrink, expand or crack; 
veneers are more uniform in color and grain and are 
perfectly smooth— therefore easier to finish well; veneered 
furniture and other projects look more professional. There 
are chapters on types of veneers, glues and how to use 
them, gluing veneers under pressure; veneering curved 
work, and many others. The beok includes a list of some 
112 standard veneers; also a history of glue and other 
adhesives, their composition, preparation and specific 
uses, as well as a list in the appendix of trade-name glues. 
with the type of classification to which they belong. 


Craftsmen’ Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ALL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS—New, Re- 
newal—lLargest commissions—bonus. Whole. 
sale. Qualified Publications, 451-LF Kingston, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools and 
supplies for Cloisonal Art, indian Silversmith- 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weav 
ing, Plastics, Leathercraft and many other 
crafts. An extensive line of artists supplies ond 
@ most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cato- 
logue. Crofters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Thunder Eggs— 
gemmological oddities. Potato-like formations 
covered with weird bumps and granulations. 
Inside, solid agate. 2 to 3” diam, $1.75 each; 
Fomous block brass shoe butions—ortifacts 
of yestedoy'’s culture. Curious, rare and hand. 
some, 100! stimuloting uses in every croft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 doz. $2.00; Precious 
tropical woods—for jewelry and croft work. 
Gaboon ond Macassor ebony, lignum vitoe, 
coco bolo, rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. 
lot slabs and pieces, all identified. $1.75 Ib. 
or 2 Ibs. for $3.00; Elephant ivory—sound 
and seasoned. Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slobs. 
Fascinating material! ib. $4.50 or % ib. $1.75. 
Som Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York City, 11. 


BAROMETERS 
BAROMETERS——-Make your own. Modern or an- 
tique. Save. Free information. Dept. C., Abtek 
1075 Third Ave., New York 2! 


ORDER ANY BOOK thot interests you from 
Robbins Book Compony. Write us the book you 
wont, After you receive it, poy our bill for 
book only. No posta! charges. 1704 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Po. 


BOOKS—(Cont'd) 


‘BACK NUMBERS” first 7 issues of “Hookers 
and Broiders News." Revised and condensed 
—containing articles on hooking and braiding 
rugs by ovtstanding instructors. Postpaid. 
$1.00. Berry's, Box 374-C, Taunton, Mass. 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, out 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargain: 
free. B. R. Artcraft Co., Baldwin, Maryland. 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


CERAMICS 


MOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Monufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Po. 


TESTED CERAMIC SUPPLIES—Fabulous giozes, 
clays, undergiazes, kilns. Guaranteed products. 
Studio discounts. Latest Catalogue 25¢ refund- 
able. Sun Kroft's, Dept. CH, Panama City, 
Florida. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35<¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogorty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


ENAMELING 
ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 


Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, lilinois. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stomped squares 
ond circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Bovlevord, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


GENUINE JEWELER'S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


GLASSWARE 


ETCHING GLASS is simple, inexpensive, safe 
ond fun with Etch-it. Anyone can do a factory- 
like job for a cent. Dime store articles deco- 
rated in minutes are resold for ten times their 
cost. Complete Etch-it kit and instructions $2.00 
postpaid. Rieth Products Co., Box 78-B, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE: Make-It-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits and supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479-W, Fort Worth, Texas. 


GLITTER: to “pretty up” candies, cards, gloss 
other surfaces for pariy and Xmas decorative 
purposes. Four Bags: Gold, Silver, Red, Green 
plus a package of adhesive—all for $2. 
Huston's, 781 Broadway, Kingston, New York. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG BASE — heavy Beigion 
linen, 17% ounces, 13% «x 13%, 54” wide, 
$3.95 PPD. Free Samples. Utrecht Linens, 119 
W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING you need to hook or braid a rug. 
Send stamp for lists. Berry's, Box 374C, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


PATTERNS, FRAMES, cutting machines. Send 
stamp for folder. Mrs. Royal Manson, Dept. C 
Hudson, Mass. 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. Estimates 
on finished hooking. The Warnicks, Beaver- 
brook Farm, 8.F.0. 1, Cambridge, Vermont. 
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INDIAN RELICS 


Cra iftsmen 5 Market-Place 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. 6 Tiny Bird Arrowheads $2.00; Double 
Bladed Flint Tomahawk, $2.00. List Free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


YOUR JEWELRY DESIGNS expertly executed 
in sterling by master craftsman. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Slim and company Originals, 
Box 7292, Phoenix, Arizona. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


GEMS: Cabochon or facet. Every stone used by 
jewelers. Free price list. Ace Lapidary, 160-11 
Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


JADE—The Gem Supreme—the stone cherished 
since antiquity by civilizations having access 
to source materials. The quality of polish and 
sensitive shading of color are a constant in- 
spiration to the designer. Jade cabochons 
stocked in all standard millimeter sizes. Ask for 
an approval selection on your letterhead, or 
send $5.00 for a sample packet of 7 assorted 
cabochons ready for mounting. Alaska Hond- 
crafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44.G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 

FINEART COPPER DIE CUT ENAMELING 
BLANKS. Many shapes. Catalog 50¢. Re- 
funded on first order. Shoup Jewelers, 7148 
Foothill, Tujunga, California. 


JEWELRY FINDINGS, BEADS, PEARLS, JEWELS! 
It's profitable, fun! Imported beads, all sizes, 
shapes. Sample pound $!.50; 5 pounds $5.00. 
Deluxe pearls, high lustre, assorted $2.00 
pound; 5 pounds $7.50. Klondike assorted 
jewelry findings swept from manufacturer's 
tables. Parts finished and unfinished for brace- 
lets, pins, earrings, necklaces, chains, rings, 
etc. Sample pound $2.00; 5 pounds $7.50. 
1,000 jewels for rings, jewelry—oll colors, 
sizes, $5.00; 100 for $1.50. No COD's. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed! Merchandise Distributing, 
19 East 16th Street, Dept. 105, N.Y.C. 3. 


GIANT TURQUOISE NUGGETS—we mean 
huge! 1%” diam. and larger. Wonderfully ir- 
regulor and natural, but expertly polished all 
over. Brilliant bives and bive greens, spec- 
tacular gems. $15.00 each or 2 for $25.00; 
Watermelon tourmoline—glittering, crystalline, 
uncut chunks show both green and red. % to 
1%” tong. Collectors items! $3.50 each; 3 Ib. 
Assortment cutting rough—Agate, chalcedony, 
jasper, carnelian, etc. all for $10.00, postpaid; 
Fabulous Free Forms — sensitive sculptors 
shapes in corefully calculated low cabs of 
gemmy green chalcedony, banded carnelian 
or rare blue striped agate. 2” long 1% to 
1%” wide. Polished like ao dream. No two 
alike. $10.00 each or 3 for $25.00. Satisfac- 
tion guoronteed. Som Kramer, 29 West 8th 
St., New York City, 11. 


FREE “Do-It-Yourself” Leathercraft catalog. 
Tandy leather Company, Box 791-J5 Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


SNAKE SKINS: Beautifully tanned in colors. 
Free information. Write: The Snake House, 
Iron Springs, Penno. 


FREE! Earn-While-You-learn Leathercraft Cato- 
log. Write today! Tandy Leather, Box 397-CH, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


LINEN 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
ready to use—no desizing necessary, block 
Printing, silk screen, embroidery, draperies, 
upholstery, etc. Free Samples—Deoaler inquir- 
ies invited, Utrecht Linens Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weovers, Larkspur, California. 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two harness table 
looms weave 12”, 16”, 20” wide. $15.00 up. 
Foxbilt Equipment Co., 15 Park Terrace, Cor- 
vailis, Oregon. Free literature. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
em. $23. Loreliyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, illinois. 

REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Moke rubber 
stomps. Catalogue of “60 ideas” free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Iilinois. 

LET OUR GIFT SHOPS sell your crafts. HOME 
ENTERPRISES, R-3, Box 94, Bend, Oregon. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL LAMPS, planters, spice boxes, 
etc. from selected pieces of real knotty pine. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


CRAFT CATALOG. A heipful buying giude for 
leatners, plastics, metals, all hobbycroft mo- 
terials, tools, kits; a volume of ideas and 
instructions. tlustrated! Send 10¢. Sto-Rex 
Crofts, Dept. 11, 143 - 9th St., San Francisco, 
California. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Sensational profit 
maker! Complete kit for 12 wood fiber GERA. 
NIUM potted plants. Sell for $1.29 each. Kit 


PROPITAGLE d) 
FREE! 12” Painted Metal tiene ready to deco- 
rate, 14 designs, directions—postage and 
boxing $1.00. McGivern's, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write tor 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SPARE TIME 


WOMEN, NEED EXTRA MONEY? Learn how to 
make money at home addressing envelopes 
for advertisers: typing or longhand. Spare 
time. Mail $1.00 for instruction manual that 
teaches how. Money back guarantee. Sterling, 
Dept. 157, Great Neck, N. Y. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
testing Supply 25c. Free with Kil. 
y, Div CH, Boulder, 
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WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


FORMICA REMNANTS. Make coffee and end 
tables, shelves, cabinet tops. Samples & price 
list 50¢. Modern Woodcraft, 952 Broadway, 
Bayonne 2, N. J. 


FURNITURE LABELS on antique paper. Sign 
your craftwork. Hundred labels for dollar, 
postpaid. Miriam Peryam, Encampment, Wyo- 
ming. 


RARE REDWOOD AND MYRTLE wood burl. For 
ornaments, Semple free. Artwood, 219 West 
ard St., Sonte Rose, California. 


KNOTTY PINE: Make reproductions, paneling 
and kitchen cabinets of outstanding beauty. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


costs you $6, plus FREE completed ' 

Free catalog of flower materials, WOOD 
FIBER SUPPLY CO., Dept. 12, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


CANDLE MAKING MOLDS—Complete line 
mokes this craft fascinating and ative. 
Write: Rootson, Box 182, West Paim Beach, 
Florida. 


YARNS 


YARNS: Cotton, rayon, nylon, novelties, trim- 
mings, elastics, carpet binding, ric rac, metal- 
lies and curtain selvedges. Write for free som- 
ples. Ross Matthews Corp., 85 Portiand St., Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Dept. CH. 
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Crochet ... 
at home in 

contemporary 
settings 


Texture voriety is achieved in the rug 
ond pillow crocheted with extra-thick 
“Speed-Cro-Sheen."” The gleam of the 
brass lamp is reflected in the lamp- 
shade and pillows crocheted of Metallic 
The alghan—part of 
the decorative scheme — is crocheted 
with Red Heart Worsted and glittering 
Red Heart Orlon® ‘‘Fashion-Gio.”’ 


NEW! CROCHETED DECORATOR FABRICS 
of ‘’Speed-Cro-Sheen” with the glitter of new Metallic “Knit-Cro-Sheen” 


HAND-CRAFTED fabrics are an important element of contemporary 
decorating, contributing texture contrast and warmth to the simplified 
lines of today’s furniture designs. Now a whole new world of texture 
possibilities has been opened by the development of crocheted fabrics 
. .. 4 development sparked by a new kind of thread. “Contemporary 
Crochet,’'a new book published by Coats and Clark, shows over fifty 
different texture effects—in solid or semi-solid patterns—for uphol- 
stered chair seats, benches, rugs, pillows, lampshades, as well as place 
mats, bedspreads and other more conventional uses. 

The special new threads which started this trend in crochet are 
“Speed-Cro-Sheen’’—a lustrous 8-cord cable-twist cotton—and Metallic 
“Knit-Cro-Sheen.” This new “‘glitter-thread,”’ in ten decorator colors, 
has a non-tarnishing strand of gold or silver. Both are practical as well 
as beautiful—wash and wear well. And, thicker than ordinary crochet 
thread, they work up fast and easily. Explore the possibilities of this 
new medium—the results can be exciting. THIS NEW BOOK, 


“Contemporary Crochet’ 


* Du Pont's acrylic fiber (No. 508) costs only 25¢—at art needlework coun- 
ters. Use the basic stitches shown in it to create 


COATS & CLARK'S O.N.T. THREADS your own designs. 
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